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It takes Britain’s finest wheat 
to make Britain’s finest crispbread 
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Drink 


Lembar 


all the year 
hot or cold 


Lemons 


Glucose 
Scotch Barley 


Sugar 


MADE BY RAYNER AND COMPANY LIMITED, LONDON, N.I8 


Tins 10d., 1/6 
and 5 - 


The highest standard of home hygiene is assured 
by the use of Mansion,’ the fine Wax Polish which 
gives such a quick brilliance and thoroughly cleans 
the surfaces of floors, furniture and linoleum 


CCTS LTD LONDON Wa 
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MARCONI 


serves mankind 





MARCONI!'S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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Ask at any branch of Lloyds Bank for a copy of this 
new booklet, specially written from the woman's point 
of view. It describes the advantages a woman obtains 
from handling her own financial 


Bank, 


affairs through the 
and shows how simple it is to open an account 


Let LLOYDS BANK 


look after your interests 
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When Marconi died, one tribute said of him 

“What other men had been content to prove impossible, 
he accomplished”. From simple beginnings his inventions 
in wireless have been extended to hundreds of activities. 
Every weather-ship report, every wireless-bearing 

taken from a flying-boat and every radio programme 
broadcast traces back to the pioneer who put 


his genius at the service of mankind. 


MARCONI HOUSE CHELMSFORD essex 


FACTORY TRAINED, SPECIALLY 
EQUIPPED, AND WITH THE 
WHOLE GIRLING RESOURCES 
TO BACK HIM UP, HE SERVES 


BRAKES 


DAMPERS 
CHASSIS 
ENGINEERING 


asta, GIRLING 
oer eel a 


pemempe om 


KINGS ROAD + TYSELEY » BIRMINGHAM + 11 
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Should 


Almost anything made in metal, hardwood, or the 
many clectrical-insulating materials can also be made 
in Tufnol. It should certainly be considered as an 
alternative where failure in other materials is trace- 
able to splintering, corrosion, moisture, extremes 

{ climate, or excessive weight. Tufnol has made 
itself indispensable to engineers and industrialists 
everywhere because the chemical-resisting, 
al-insulating and mechanical qualities 
better service and cut maintenance costs 


clectr 


ensur 


TO KEEP YOU POSTED 


Wh lufnol has done us mstanced in the 
Parts Tufnol publ if 
NEW problem echmcal Staff 


up wAenthun 


ations yours ua 
ul takeit 


TODAY? 
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, 


TUFNOL 
Haw ELLISON Product 


zum Why not write 


TUFNOL LTD PERRY BARR + BIRMINGHAM «- 228 
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GopFrey Davis 


enywhere 


anytime... 


cheuffeur-driven 


self-drive 


tterm contract rates for 


of three months or longe 
Y becween September and May 


EUROPE’S LARGEST CAR HIRE OPERATORS 
ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS 


7 ECCLESTON STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
TELEPHONE: SLOame@ 0622 Cables. Quichmiler, London 
Also ot Neeser Lane, london, N_.W.10. GiA eae 

| 


periods 


cau 
waite 
recernone 
casit 


Regent fue! and lubricate Godfrey Davis Cars 


BETTER BUY REGENT ON THE ROAD 
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..Say 


Bulmers 





or cider 


Bulmers ... 
Brightens every meal 
Suits all the family 
Is excellent value 


24 lbs. of apples to 


every flagon 











when new roofs are needed 
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Part of the 42,000 super feet of giazing at the 
Vickers-Armat 


OF HUDDERSFIELD 


W. H. HEYWOOD & CO. LTD., HUDDERSFIELD. Telephone 6594 (4 |ines) 


Branch Offices at LONDON, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE-ON- TYNE LEICESTER, 
COVENTRY BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL, NOTTINGHAM, PLYMOUTH. 
GLASCOW DUBLIN and BELFAST 


ong Works at Newcastle 


RPOOL 
EDINBURGH 
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liock which will be sent to anybody 


s to have help through tubes 


Aedes & Pollock Lid. + Oldbury + Burmingham A @ Company » Makers and manipulators of sear 


wbhes, m stainless and other steels 





Much the quickest way to get on the ice-rink or ski-run is to 
tly BEA du 
A. 
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t from London to whichever city is nearest to \ our 


" rt whether in Austria or France or Crermany 


orway or Spain or Sweden or Switzerland 
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What do they do in the Short 


M 


Service ¢ 


( oaversion! What's that biuret, they check 


trumute flush on strenght 
and 


ad 
fecunal 


petrol 


bleed half a pint through the aur-i 
And finally, 3 parts of new oil t 
REDEX im the engine and 1 to § 
gearbox and back axle, with the usual 
shot per gallon in the fue! tank 
“Does it last?" 


Yes, REDE i¢ used up onl 7] 


You mean this all goes down in 
and white for my own car?” 


s, any ot }.000 REDE Official Station 
eve the service with the ntage wher 
nvers he amt another 23,000 

REDEX Ag arry out the 


vl level, and, of course, keep ut 
“et Ser 


“ That's geod enough for me. I'll get 
full details from the REDEX people 
and then decide to have the full Coa 
version or the new Short Service.” 


Short Service 


Yea, & costes you only tls. &l, p 
naterials, Personally, | had the full Cor 
versom—and thet includes the Short © The Auton report showed 2% 
mre mpg, 4 better accelerat 


m. p 


EDs 


Fos full detas 


<Tvice, Plus tuning, testeng and the fu 
s. tt 


4, write stating date, make and HP’. of your car 


REOeX (OEPT. 120), 365, CHISWICK HIGH ROAD, LONDON, W.4 
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you change or make up 
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if you’re 
troubled about 
chains — don’t 
lose your 


head! 


Use Parsons 
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high tensile STEEL chains 


* 100°, stronger and 20%, lighter than the same 
size of WROUGHT IRON, and available in the 
range }" to 1)” dia. for all lifting and hauling 


Parsons Chains 


Parse 


tourpert on-Severn, Worcs 


Copes WHY THEY WON Series 


e 
de 
Judged on past performance, the most dependable invest 
meat ts an account with Cope's. Betund every transaction 
is « tradition of 56 years’ personal service to sportsmen 

on imtegrity and fair dealing. Write today for 
tree Ulustrated brochure. 


DAVID COPE ivr. 
LUDGATE CIRCUS. LONDON EC4 


} 
“The World's Best Known Turf Accountants” It 


Famous 
x hasers 


No. 8 KLAXTON 

(Br 1940) Mr Toots 
Orchardstown Lass. Klaxton 
began his chasing career in 
Ireland at the age of five. His 
first experience of English 
racing was in the 1947 Grand 
National. He ran well but fell 
five fences from home. He has 
been particularly successful at 
Sandown, his five wins there 
including the Grand Military 
Gold Cup, in 1950 and 1951, 
ridden on both occasions by 
his owner, Capt. W D 
Gibson. In the 1951 event, he 
carried 12st. 13ib 

A big, strong horse, Klaxton 
is a typical 3-mile chaser, his 
powerful quarters giving him 
great jumping ability. A free 
goer and fluent fencer, he likes 
to be near the head of the field 
and has stamina for a turn of 
speed at the end of a 3-mile 
chase. He has won 12 races 
out of 35 and £3,968 in stake 
money. This season's records 


are not included 
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MAXIMUM RETAIL PRICES 

35/- per bottle, 18/3 per half bottle 
9/6 per quarter bottle, 3/8 per Midget 
As fixed by the Scotch Whisky Assen 


The Wadern 





You can’t 
make 
friends 

with a robot 


ScrENTISTs have invented highly ingenious 
Mechanical men which can work out sums, cross a floor 
without bumping into furniture and answer questions 
almost as knowledgeably as Professor Brogan. Neverthe - 
less, most of us would rather have real human beings as 
companions in our daily lives. 

It’s rather the same with wood. Wood has a feel and a 
character all its own. No matter how it is sawn, carved & 
planed, it remains somehow alive. You can make friends 
with it. 

Naturally, architects specify wood for its traditional 
purposes wherever they can. The difficulty, these days, is 
in knowing what timbers are available and in what quan- 
tity. A card to the Timber Development Association will 


bring you details of many excellent woods which have 
recently come into the market. 


theres nothing bike Wi 00D , 


ISSUED BY THE TIMBER DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION + 21 COLLEGE HILL 
LONDON : &C4 and branches throughout the country 


Ben et a OMEN Re aT a 
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ROSS S Belfast Soda Vater 


A grace-note to Good Whisky 











WELL dressed VFLEX » | 
WELL protected A stout that really revives you aan 
WELL os apc alae —and it’s not bitter! FiGUnes “GanDen 
then money ved —if you cat : | ENOS Gee oo wn 
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Carters 


SELY PROPELLING 


4 
4 
4 CARRYING CHAIRS 


{though the vhi bitter taste of most stout is widely liked, some people 
prefer the smoother, softer Pet our of Mackeson's. They find a new lease of 
fe in every glass welcome indeed when the long day's work dom 


MACKESON s$ saxo mucreut | 
E.kCTRIC 


; = Can thi ‘ - -. ’ 9U CARRIAGE 
ee ag Re ah ag = ag A . you ll like it better! Catatowve 11U 
Hammerain House, Hammerton Street GREAT PORTLAND &T., LONDON, W.1 
foe Bradford. Yorkshire Ge fk); WED 4hD BOrrifeD ey WHITBREAD Phone > Langham 1049 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
OF TYPEWRITERS ring to your notice the 
1\ | )if 


THE OUTSTANDING e ENT || (| 
DICTATING MACHINE ; IN 
OF TODAY Bah oct cyan 


nel Gece 


“TYPEWRITERS 


Head Office 
217 BANKSIDE, LONDON, S.£1 ever 


Telephone WATerioo 7551/8 
ECCLES (BIRMINGHAM why ” Mazelwolt Lane, Birmingham 30 


Branch ’ ¢ mn pri al cities of the Br ! 
Monuf e Eccles Factory ucks 
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NOTICEABLY LOVELIER 


Ce 


Fine gauge fully - fashioned stockings \ > 
Nylons and pure silks 


7} 


Permanent 
Sales Centre for 


BEAUTYREST 
BILLOWBED 
DUNLOPILLO 


SLUMBERLAND 
SOMNUS 


(STAPLES WER’ only L495 €ack 4 


The london 


Another JOHN PERRING Enterprise 
13 Brompton Rd., KNIGHTSBRIDGE S.W.3. Phone: KNI 1777 


Main JOHN PERRING Furniture Showrooms KINGSTON-on-Thames 
and Branches in the following towns JACKAMANS Lea 
WORTHING GUILDFORD STAINES EAST SHEEN SOUTHEND 
OXFORD TOOTING SLOUGH 


WOKING HOUNSLOW 
CHICHESTER TWICKENHAM READING RICHMOND GRAYS 


\ + 


i. ER 
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The Glory of Achievement 


Some enterprising souls cross the Thames on tight- 


ropes; some write sonnets on threepenny-bits ; 
others deck out fleas in immaculate evening dress 


for the public diversion. Our achievement is less 


spectacular, but we believe it to be infinitely more 
welcome and incomparably more useful. 


fact the NEW WORLD 1840 GAS 


COOKER. We suggest you visit 
your local gas showrooms 
and assess its value as a 
practical contribution to 

civilisation. You will 
soon realise why two 
million happy house- 


wives are saying: 





f 


so A A REN LIOR 


LRA ALLL ERO EI ES 





lo think that there are places where the sky is 
always blue and the flowers bloom in January! 
Goodness me! is that the time! and I've 


such a lot to do. I seem to have no energy, these 


days. I think perhaps it’s the weather . . . If only 


I could get away from it all! 

Yes, we are all children of circumstances, 
and life today moves faster than it did. In 
the effort to Keep pace we burn up precious 
energy more freely than we should. Little 
wonder if at times the daily strain becomes 


too heavy! 
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Then it is that Milo can be a great help and 
benefit. It helps to sustain the balance between 
energy spent and energy gained. Day by day, 
each day a little, it supplements the intake of 
those nutritive and energy-giving elements 
which are now known to be most beneficial 
in helping to restore and sustain nervous 
and physical energy. 

Milo is easily digested, and assimilated. 
It makes a most delicious drink, and taken 
regularly for a few weeks it can do you 
nothing but good. 


to strengthen the young and comfort the old. 


And it is made by NESTLE’S 
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THE twenty-year-old ban 
on the import of parrots to the 
United Kingdom is lifted this 
week. There is likely to be 
a brisk demand from political 
speakers anxious to refresh 
their memory of the bird's cry. 


In Boston a girl dancer 
consumed a restaurant break- 
fast consisting of twenty rolls, 
twenty-four pats of butter, 
three salads, six pieces of cake, 
a four-egg omelette, two por- 
tions of chipped potatoes, four 
pieces of toast, a pear tart, two 


sandwiches and a portion of 


cottage cheese and peaches 
covered with sour cream. Pre- 
sumably her doctor had advised 
her that for the first meal of the 
day she should avoid meat. 


dovcaas 


“ONDon cnarw* 
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CHARIVARIA 


“Again, students often do not 
know enough about the conditions 
of life here—the climate, the food, 
the regulations, above all the high 
cost of living Difficulties are 
constantly arising because students 
arrive with their fiancees calculated 
to a nicety and with no margin for 
emergencies.” — Delhi paper 


The January sales, for instance 
a 


‘A comedian states that it is 
his greatest ambition to visit 
some country behind the Iron 
Cartain. Well, he ought to find 
a new gag there 


‘Al ¢ 


“Czecns Accus® Empassy 
Prague Kadio has accused two 
Britain of Sping.” 
Cyrenaica Observer 


It's a lie, whatever it is. 
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At Virginia Truck Experi- 
mental Station, in the U.S.A., 
it has been found that sheets of 
aluminium leaf buried between 
rows of growing vegetables 
reduce the plants’ vulnerability 
to insects. The pests are, in 
non-technical language, foiled. 


a 


over the range from about 
450 degrees centigrade to upwards 
of 500 degrees centigrade, the coal 
passes through a phase of plasticity 
during which it can be moulded 
between the fingers like putty.” 
The Elements of Fuel Technology 


With gloves on, that is. 
a 


A television receiver that 
can be let into the fireplace 
is now available. This aute- 
matically solves the problem of 
what to do with the fireplace. 


a 


‘In evidence, Mr. Jowett said 
the idea was that he and the 
defendant should go into partner- 
ship with the hens.” 

Craven Herald and Pioneer 


We hope they got a run for 
their money. 
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MANY A COUNTRYMAN 


\ ANY a countryman will tell you Jan 
ia the prettiest month of the year’s span 
Purring with secret pleasure he will trace 
the pattern of black twigs, like Spanish lace 
imprinted on the low and lowering skies. 
And then he'll study how his garden lies 
morbund, in dripping chocolate folds, 
loving it because he knows it holds 
the destined daffodil and pheasant’s eye 
And in the hedgerows he will find the shy 
violet the ack 
and run with eager happy heart to where 
the frost 


cowermg trom air 
has worked its transient design 
on the dead stems of last year's columbine 


Beauty he'll see in long long shafts of rain 
in barren hill and puddle-pitted lane 
in misted fields and orchards damply sleeping, 
in wild wet winds that from the east ride leaping 
to rattle branches where congeals the rook 

But 


personally, I preter not to look 


Vireinta GRAHAM 
“a a 
TOLD AT THE FIRESIDE 


WAS being driven by a man named C in his 

motor-car between the little market town of Y 
ind the village of Q near Z , and had just made 
+ remark to him on the extreme beauty of the place 
names in that part of the world, when he slowed down 
and went cautiously over one of the new pedestrian 
crossings that are so much talked of nowadays 

It was a broad open road between high hedges, and 
there seemed to be little reason for the band of white 
stripes at a place where no houses were to be seen 

I should not have thought vou needed a ‘zebra 

just there,” T said 
But I shall 
Possibly you may find 


I dare say not he answered 


endeavour to enlighten you 


somewhat tedious the story which [ am burning to 
relate . 


Do so, none the less,” I cajoled him 
About five months ago (he began) I had occasion 
to hire a car at Y to convey me to Q on a 
The 
I thought 
The time was just before dusk of a fine 
Suddenly 
the man gave a hoarse shout, the car 
I felt 
When 
I came to my senses I was lying in the Cottage Hospital 
at Q my Besides 
the nurse in the room there were two policemen sitting 
on chairs by bed 


business which does not concern our narrative 


driver was a burly, saturnine fellow and not 
a teetotaller 
summer's day at the point we have just 
been discussing 
swerved violently, hit the hedge and overturned 


a violent blow on the head, and knew no more. 


face covered with bandages 


my They were busily eating my 


ur Apes 
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Tell us what you can remember of the accident,” 

they inquired 
I said | 


again the next day 


was too tired, and asked them to come 
It turned out that my driver had a very bad record 
He drank heavily, and there had been many complaints 
The notion of the police appeared to be that if I 
expired they would be able to bring a charge of man 
1inst His story was that a woman 
in front of us, with a shawl 
under her arm. He had 
but doubted whether he had 
so happened that exactly in 
that place there was a legend of a much-wronged lady, 
four hundred years ago, pursued by a wicked squire 
who had foully slain her and suffered on the scaffold for 
The ghost of the 
by the simple country folk « 
simple townsfolk of Z 


the Ps 


slaughter ag him 


had crossed the road just 
over her head and a bundle 
done his best to avoid her 


been successful Now it 


his evil deed woman was often seen 


fQ and even by the less 

Both places were frequently 
visited by chical Research Society, who have a 
flair for ge Naturally the police 
thought that the man who drove me was using this old 


remarkablk graphy 


story to exonerate himself, since nobody had been run 


over, nor could anyone 
But the 


’ 
Sin ne 


What 


be found who had been nearly 
fellow 


was a 


hit by a car 
of the tale 
to Y 


incident ? 


aid he had never heard 
comparative 
then lid I 


newcomer 


know about the 


told 
too, saw a figure crossing the road 
figure of a 


Up toa point I 
correct I 


them, “my driver was 
But it 
It was the figure of a 


kind of 


was not the woman 


man. He wore stockings and some long 
overcoat 
Sut 
policemen 
“2 
them 
And why 
He had no head 
Thev looked at me 
looked at 


more precise,” I 


it was not 


lark,” said one of the 
I wonder he did not see you.” 


could not done that,” 


very 


possibly have I told 


Then they looked at the nurse, 
then they me again 

“To he “he had a head, 
but he was carrying it under his arm; that, I suppose, 
was what the driver mistook for a bundle. The shawl, 
no doubt, was his shoulders. I felt certain that we had 
struck him at the when we swerved.” 

I re 


went on 


moment 


eived compensation for my accident, of course, 
but they did not proceed against the driver 
wonder that the simple folk of Q 


this terrible place marked with white bands? 


Do you 
have insisted on 
having 
I was so much interested and excited by the story 
that my friend C had told me that [ made a point 
the road between ¥ and Q 
or two afterwards, this time in a taxi-cab 


saturnine fellow 


of traversing -a day 
The driver 
was a burly and it seemed to me had 
been indulging heavily in the potations too common 
alas, to this season of the year 

But to my great astonishment 


Was no pedestrian cre 


I found that there 
asing-place anywhere on that piece 
of road nor any intention of making one Evog 


5 
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SHORTSIGHTED 


**No—no one in sight.’ 





“en 


Seog ete Sy 


— seems to be no reason 
why | should keep silent any 
longer about the running of the 
Thimble Stakes at Charleigh last 
Septem ber Not to put too fine a 
point on it, it's my belief that the 
thing was a fiddle from beginning 
to end 

I had a premonition that some 
thing was amias when the starter’s 
hack was found fast asleep in a 
corner of the paddock, smelling of 
pe rt T he good humoured cheers of 
the crowd as the starter rode past 
the stands on a hastily-borrowed 
laly’s bieyele did little to allay my 
fears. My humble half-crown was 
on the favourite, Brnstndl, at five 
to four, and my suspicions being 
aroused, | began to put two and two 
together. Those stable-boys I had 
noticed outside a shady-looking 
loose-box near the course they 
hadn't been bound hand and foot 
for nothing The hypodermic 
avringe which someone had thrust 


THE CHARLEIGH SCANDAL 


into my pocket in the queue for 
race cards—had I been hasty in 
assuming that it was part of a jolly 
practical joke’ I certainly had, I 
told myself, and from then I 
kept my eyes and ears open. All 
was not well at Charleigh 

The horses began to make their 
way to the start, and I trained my) 
glasses on them keenly. Jellybaby 
walked sideways all the way, like a 
erab. I'll swear that Snuffbox I! 
had only three shoes. Runalot was 
chasing his tail. Cledhopper (forts 
to-one) sped down the course like a 
rocket, with sparks coming out 
of his nostrils Ham Sandwich’s 
jockey had one arm in a sling 
Brnstndl, in blinkers, had no jockey 
at all: he went by with a curious 
hopping motion. (It wasn’t until the 
end of the race that I noticed the 
reason for this: his off foreleg and 
his near hindleg had been tied 
together with string.) His jockey 
L. Dirk, came lurching after him 
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amoking a pipe Bundle o' Sticks 
was pushed and pulled to the start 
by an old lady with an umbrella, 
and the owner, respectively. The 
old lady was subsequently led from 
the course by policemen, scattering 
vegetarian pamphlets. Sing Song 
and Malevolent went past together, 
holding one another up, while their 
jockeys fought with lemonade 
bottles Sitting Bull and Irish 
Giant never showed up at all. (They 
were later found in an abandoned 
bus near Edinburgh.) 

There were unprecedented scenes 
at the starting gate. Men with 
knives sprang from the shrubbery 
and distracted the starter with 
badinage while the jockeys threw 
away their weights. An extra horse 
ealled Saveloy, in an obvious dis 
guise, was taken out of a caravan 
and substituted for Ham Sandwich 
Meanwhile the crowd in the half- 
guinea enclosure had begun to sing 


some of the good old songs, for the 
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tea in the refreshment tent was 
laced with marijuana. Many of the 
bookies were affected too, their 
bottles of beer having evidently been 
tampered with. I could see them 
laughing uproariously at people who 
were trying to place bets, and draw- 
ing rabbits on their blackboards. 
By the time the race began, those of 
the spectators on the rails who had 
not succumbed to the hashish in the 
jellied eels were focusing their 
attention on the hooded figures 
with tommy-guns creeping up to 
the Tote windows. In this way 
they missed the race itself. 
didn’t. 

It was confusing. To begin with, 
two of the horses set off with all 
speed in the wrong direction, and 
were seen that night by an A.A. 
man somewhere on the East Lan- 
cashire Road. Clodhopper did the 
course twice before his jockey woke 
up and stopped him. I suppose 
technically he was the winner (actu- 
ally I believe the photo-finish shows 
an unknown greyhound leading by 
half a length), but nobody led him 
in because half the owners were 
locked in the dressing-rooms and 
the rest were playing fan-tan with 
opium pellets in a fortune-teller's 
tent. Brnstndl tripped himself up 
after half a furlong, and I distinctly 
saw Bundle o’ Sticks lassoed at 
the quarter-mile by a man in a 
tree. I couldn't make out what 
became of Jellybaby, but I fancy 
it was his jockey who returned on 
the starter’s bicycle. 

The judges were shaking their 
heads rather dubiously by the time 
Runalot reeled home last, ridden by 
a man in a cloth cap; and I for one 
don’t blame them. I am not to be 
intimidated by all these anonymous 
letters signed with very crude 
daggers—I will speak out. 

Can nothing be done ? 

ALEX ATKINSON 


“In particular, Mr. Smith's services 
as secretary-treasurer of the Association 
for 255 years were being honoured and 
during the evening he was presented with 
a fireside chair."—Head Teachers Revieu 


Well, he'd earned a rest. 


“Ab, well, ‘Many a true word spoken in jest’.” 


OUTSIDER 


“WOU honestly mean you're not 
interested in the machinery of 
government ?”’ 

“T do.” 

“The relationship between the 
central government and local gov- 
ernment doesn’t fascinate you ?"’ 

“No.” 

“What about the technique of 
administration ?” 

“What about it?” 

“Doesn't it intrigue you?” 

“T regret to disappoint you 
Not a bit.” 

“You know what I mean—the 
art of tactic and manceuvre, the 
way. to get things done.” 

“Tf I want things done I find it’s 
best to do them myself.” 

“But apart from getting the 
results you're after, don’t you enjoy 
the processes—gauging the other 
man’s reactions, and anticipating 
the way he’s going to jump?” 

“T do not.” 

“When you're sitting round the 
conference table, don’t you have 
fun sizing up the protagonists on 
the two sides, and trying to foresee 
the contribution each will make to 
the discussion !” 

“No.” 

“And when you find things 
working out as you expected, don’t 
you chuckle to yourself with 
satisfaction?” 

“T certainly don’t.” 

“Have you considered views?” 
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“Have I considered whose 
views?” 

“T mean have you formulated 
opinions?” 

“On what?” 

‘On matters of common interest 
of course. Suppose I were to say to 
you ‘What are your views on 
so-and-so?’ Could you answer 
me?” 

“Not on any subject I can think 
of at the moment, no.” 

“Could you hold your own in a 
discussion ¢”’ 

“T doubt it.” 

“Not on anything?” 

“Nothing. That's a fair state- 
ment, I think. No.” 

‘But you agree with discussion, 
don’t you—I mean you favour 
reaching a balanced conclusion 
after considering both sides of the 
argument?” 

“Te. 

“What do you think about 
working as a team, then?” 

“T’m against it.” 

“Organization doesn’t seem 
desirable to you?” 

“No.” 

“T don’t understand you. These 
are essentials, it seems to me, in the 
practice of government. If you 
don’t subseribe to them what are 
you doing here?” 

“T’m one of the governed, up 
for the day.” 

G. A.C. Wrrneriper 
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ANY BRENTS 
OR BARNACLES? 


CCORDING to my guide-book 
“X St. James’s Park was first 
enclosed by Henry VIII, who 
ma quired the land from the Abbot of 
Westminster. Charles IT opened the 
Park, if not to the public, at least 
to the aristocratic frontagers; and 
it was he who made the lake and 
started a collection of birds by what 
is still called Birdeage Walk. “The 
general right of entry,” says the 
guide-book, “was won gradually, 
ux! partly by the difficulty of 
devising any satisfactory scheme 
By the eighteenth 
eentury the number of keys in 
existence, authorized and unauthor 
ized, made the Park in fact a 
public place Boswell, from his 
lodgings in Downing Street, sought 
recreation there at all hours. “To 
see the variety of people in the Park 
again,” he writes, “put me all ina 


of exclusion.” 


flutter He does not mention the 
birds: either they 
were not there or 
thev did not flutter 
hin 
All the variety 
of people commonly 
seen in the larger 
parks are now found 


in St. James's 


There are perhaps fewer 
children (there cannot be 
many families living 
near); and during the 
lunch hour the junior 
CivilServants from Whit« 
hall form a well-marked 
Everybody 
goes to the bridge to 
throw bread to the birds 
or watch it thrown I 
have not yet seen th 
pea-vendors of Trafalgar 
Square selling loaves in 
St. James's; there must 


sub-species 


be some regulation against 
it, because they would be on to a 
cast-iron thing 
But the Park belongs by right 
to the birds. They live there; and 
they view the visiting public with 
the supercilious dependence of the 
occupiers of National Trust pro 
perties. Or rather, it belongs to the 
birds and Mr. Tom Hinton, who 
lives with them on 
Duck Island. Mr 
Hinton has been 
there for fifty-one 
years —longer 
surely, than any of 
his birds. I did not 
ask him his present 
age, but he was 


turned seventy 
before he had so 
muchasatwinge of 
rheumatism. Con 
sidering that he 
lives in what must 
be one of the 
dampest places on 
earth, this is suffi 
cient testimony. Mr. Hinton is 
wonderfully well preserved ; a Hert- 
fordshire man, from Tring. He has 
no staff under him, though the 
birds of St. James's are not his 
sole charge, and he does everything 
for them, from building them 
quasi-natural shelters to nest in 
(they will not nest in boxes) to 
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bailing exhausted and land-locked 
swans out of metropolitan police- 
stations. The devotion and know- 
ledge of a lifetime are, of course, 
more than equal to the task; but I 
cannot help thinking that he should 
have an apprentice. This kind of 
knowledge is a thing to be com- 
municated only through that kind 
of relationship; and it is much too 
precious to lose. The cult of bird- 
watching should be able to produce 
a devotee willing to indenture him- 
self for another half-century in what 
must be, to the right man, one of 
the most satisfactory jobs going. 


Mr. Hinton was 
awarded the 
B.E.M. in 1948; as 
the guardian of one 
of the nation’s 
shrines hedeserves 

no leas, 
Duck Island 
is no longer, 
strictly speaking, an island at all: it 
should be Duck Peninsula. When 
it was built in 1845 Mr. Hinton’s 
lodge had, apparently, a foot on 
each shore; it was built in two parts 
connected by a colonnaded bridge, 


and afforded, in itself, sole access 


to the Island. When the pumping 


station was made (the lake is now 
fed from artesian wells) its demands 
made this ideal arrangement im- 
possible \ tarmac isthmus now 
runs alongside the lodge, and the 
bridge has become a sort of stoa. 
The attractiveness of the original 
design was, if anything, increased 
by bombing The colonnade is 
now well out- of true, and the 
lodge, twisted, ivy-grown and as 
high and dry as a lily pad, is as 
distinctive as its occupant 

The birds include everything 
from coots and the commoner 
ducks to superbly dressed exotic 
geese native to anywhere from India 
to Alaska The' new colony of 
pelicans, whose acquisition has 
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received so much publicity recently, 
are not yet in residence; they are 
at the Zoo, getting themselves 
acclimatized. None of the birds 
in the Park is caged. Some of the 
more exotic are “ pinioned.” To the 
layman this suggests that they have 
their wings tied behind their backs 
or drag little cannon-balls on chains ; 
but we did not see any in this con- 
dition. The word apparently implies 
the permanent removal of one 
essential component of the mechan- 
ism of flight; no difference is visible 
to the inexpert eye. 

All the rest are free. The 
mallards flight to feed, so Mr. 
Hinton believes, in the open country 
around London; and tufted duck 
ringed in St. James’s have been, 
like other aerial trespassers across 
the Iron Curtain, shot down in 
Russia. Freest of all, perhaps, are 
the sea-birds, who drop in—owing, 
no doubt, to the difficulty of 
devising any satisfactory scheme of 
exclusion—to enjoy the bounty of 
the Ministry of 
Worksand the bird- 
minded and bread- 
laden British public. 

Their natural 
rapaciousness and 
superb aerobatics 
secure for them a 
share they would 


hardly be entitled to if they were 
the pride of the collection. 

The catalogue consists of a 
series of coloured pictures set up 
under glass on the north shore of the 
lake. Every variety represented in 
St. James’s is shown and two that 
are, alas, at present unrepresented 
With such exotics present as the 
Snow Goose of Alaska and the 
Chinese Goose, who doubles his 
attraction by coming unexpectedly 
from Africa, it is disconcerting to 
find that the missing breeds are 
the comparatively simple-sounding 
Brent and Barnacle Geese. I do not 


as will by now be apparent, know 
much about geese; but the Barnacle 
must surely be part of the English 
maritime tradition, and the Brent 
should, on the Chinese principle, 
come from Ealing. There is only one 
dealer known to Mr. Hinton who 
sells things like pairs of wild geese. 
And they come expensive: Red- 
breasted Geese 

(fromthe Caspian) — 3 Ww. 
would cost, he 

reckons, £35 the 

pair. (And he may 

be optimistic, at 

that. No less an 
authority than Mr 

Peter Scott quoted 


£100 a pair just 

over @ year ago.) 

It is on private or 

public benefaction 

that the collection 

must mainly rely 

for its accessions. 

For beauty you 

can take your pick. 

I do not think the Mandarin 
and the like, for all their com- 
plicated elegance, can be reckoned 
handsomer than the male Mallard; 
and to the masculine mind there 
is something admirable in the 
Mallard’s brilliance against the 
tweedy domesticity of his wife. The 
loveliest bird we saw was a mistake. 
There was a pair of Indian Ruddy 
Sheld-duck sitting side by side on 
the water's edge like polished copper 
pots on a shelf, a picture of conjugal 
harmony, and beside them sat a 


hybrid bred or. the female by one of 


the exotic geeve. Nature, it is well 
known, lavishes on such irregular 
children gifts which she withholds 
from the lawful. But this was no 
bouncing Shakespearean bastard 
but a creature of a delicate and 
quite entrancing beauty. The copper 
and the silver-grey, the heat and the 
cold, the tropic and the arctic, were 
magically blended. And no one but 
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Mr. Hinton, appar- 
ently, knew the 
truth—least of all 
the Ruddy Sheld- 
drake. 

There are those 
who do not feel 
that they arereally 
watching birds 

unless they (the watchers) are up to 
their knees in water, shaken with cold 
and, preferably, disguised as some 
form of vegetation. But for others, 
who prefer to leave the wading to 
the birds, St. James's is the place. 
I should like to see the Park as 
the flighting mallard see it at dusk, 
a dark, wet pocket in the arid 
brilliance of London. This being 
impossible, a visit on foot on a mild 
winter's day, with mist in the bare 
trees, has much to offer the 
ordinarily contemplative man. And 
if anyone has a spare pair of Brents 
or Barnacles, will he please bring 
them with him? I should not care to 
explain why, but it would be a 
direct contribution to our national 
heritage. P. M. Hupparp 


Mr. Tom Hinton, B.E.M 
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Angela Vickere— Viazanernu Tayton 


George Eastman 


A Place in the Sun 


Alice Tripp—Snettey Winters 


Mowtaomery Curr 


AT THE PICTURES 


A Place in the Sun—Mr 


4 HERE seems to be pretty 
general agreement that 
in the film adaptation of 
Tueopore Dreiser's 
“ An American Tragedy” 

which is called A Place in the Sun 
(Director: Groror STEVENS) most 
of the sociological overtones have 
disappeared, so that the unhappy 
man (here 
Kastman—the names are changed, 
apparent reason) i pre- 
sented as one driven to his doom 


young called George 


for no 


by practically nothing but love 


Perhaps I am being too easily 


satistied with only a fraction of 
what Dreiser thought it necessary 
to emphasize in illustration of his 
principal character's other motives 
hut it does seem to me that the other 
are there, and the 
effectively for being hinted at and 


under-treated ’ rather than rubbed 


motives more 


in. On the surface the story has 
become a tragedy of passionate love 
} 


which was not Dreiser's point at 


all The 
which show the young man’s first 


early scenes, however 
contact with his rich relatives and 
the 
notion that similar opulence might 
are full of the right 
of implications 


the working on his mind of 


be his sort 
even though they 
may pass unnoticed by those people 
who are half 


appear 


relaxed 
girls to 


waiting in 
interest for the 
The girls turn out to be very good 


SuHeci.ey Winters is admirable 


. Denning Drives North 


in pathos, bitterness, anger, resig 
nation as the factory-girl 
finds she is bearing George's child 
EvizaBetu TAYLOR well in 
the more obvious and simple part 
of the rich young beauty he falls in 
love with later. As George himeelf 
MontToomery CLIFT seems to me to 
be most successful in the first half 
of the picture, 
chance to show 


who 


does 


where he has a 


the young man’s 


loneliness and uncertainty and hint 
at his ambition, 


Later, the char 
acter is no more than a desperate 
tormented by the idea of 
murder as a way out of his trouble, 
and the emphasis is as it were on 
the emotion of the 
rather than on the individuality of 
either participant. There are many 
points of technique I have no room 
to discuss: the effective use of 
enormous close-ups, the frequent 
connecting of shots by double 
exposure or by the carrying over of 
sound from one shot into the next 
the brilliant 
(particularly in dark scenes) 

It’s not a great film and it does to 
extent alter the point of 
the original, but it’s 
profoundly interesting 


lover 


love scenes 


often camera- work 


some 


good and 


It surprises me to note that 
Mr. Denning Drives North (Director 
AnTuony Kimains) has been gen 
erally taken with great seriousness 
and criticized accordingly because 
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this is really what it comes to— 
because it is amusing. I admit to 
having very much. 
Perhaps the objectors simply set out 
with the idea that it was meant to 
be a serious drama of suspense about 
a man racked by fears after hiding 
the body of someone he had killed, 
and that therefore any touches of 
comic absurdity in the detail were 
conspicuously out of place. Well, 
I’m usually as much offended as 
anybody by inappropriate switches 
of mood; the fact in this instance, I 
suppose, is merely that it never 
occurred to me that the mood was 
meant to be and sombre 
Deprived of thesubsequent 
satisfaction of laughing at uncon- 
scious humour, [ had to make do 
with the pleasure of being amused 
by humour that was (to the best of 
my belief) deliberate. I still think 
the imaginative 
skill and intelligence with which the 


enjoyed it 


stern 
anyway 


it was deliberate; 


individual scenes are written, played, 
directed and put together admit of 
no other conclusion 
Survey 
Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
Miss Julie (12/12/51) 
Badae of Courage 
their different 
A good light 
Three Telegrams 


In London 
The Red 
(28/11/51) are in 


ways 


and 


outstanding 
Fre nch 
(2/1/52) 

The releases 
include Lady Godiva Rides Again 


one S 


last two weeks’ 
(7/11/51), enjoyable fun; and Encore 
(28/11/51), the third 


Maugham stories 


group of 


Ricuanp MALLerr 


Mr. Denning Drives North 


Denning—Jounx Mitts 
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M* mother wrote and said she 
was as mad as blazes. She had 
had a letter from Aunt Mabel 
enclosing one written to Aunt Dora 
by Aunt Ethel. In her letter Aunt 
Ethel said (to Aunt Dora) that my 
mother was taking a terrible risk in 
letting me live away from home in 
London. My mother was absolutely 
furious. She couldn't get over it. 
Aunt Ethel, of all people! Aunt 
Ethel, who was frightened of taxi- 
drivers and had never in her life got 
in the right train. Aunt Ethel wasn’t 
qualified to look after a stuffed 
canary and was in no position to 
throw stones at my mother. My 
mother was furious, too, at Aunt 
Dora for sending the letter to Aunt 
Mabel. What right had they to 
discuss her? Aunt Dora’s Elizabeth 
lived in London, didn’t she? Was 
Aunt Dora implying that she had 
brought up Elizabeth better than 
my mother had brought up me?! 
And how dared Aunt Mabel send the 
letter to my mother! My mother 
would have much preferred to know 
nothing about it, although she was 
glad she did because now she knew 
exactly where she was. The whole 
thing was utterly outrageous and 
quite typical of Aunt Ethel. My 
mother was speechless. 

She had written to Aunt Ethel, 
Aunt Dora and Aunt Mabel and 
told them exactly what she thought 
of them. She had sent the letter to 
Aunt Gertrude. 

My mother wrote again a few 
days later. She had heard from 
Aunt Gertrude who said she had 
already had a letter enclosing a copy 
of Aunt Ethel’s letter from Aunt 
Dora. And Aunt Gertrude quite 
agreed with Aunt Dora that it was 
an impertinence and I was just as 
well able to look after myself as 
Elizabeth or Aunt Ethel. So it 
seemed that my mother had got it 
wrong about Aunt Dora who had 
been on her side all the time. 

But she had also had a letter 
from Aunt Ada who had had Aunt 
Ethel’s letter from Aunt Gertrude. 
Aunt Ada agreed with Aunt Mabel 
when she said that Aunt Gertrude 
was right when she said there might 
be something in it. London was a 


POSTMAN’S KNOCK 


bed of vice and sometimes she 
thought it was a pity. 

Aunt Ada had then sent the 
letter by mistake to Aunt Mabel 
who, of course, had had it before 
and Aunt Mabel sent it to Aunt 
Gertrude. Aunt Gertrude had had 
it before too, but she said she was 
glad to have it again because she had 
found a lot more in it this time 
Aunt Gertrude, my mother wrote, 
was livid because she thought Aunt 
Ethel was really getting at her for 
letting Enid go to Paris for her 
holiday. Aunt Gertrude wrote to 
Aunt Ada about this and said 
exactly what she thought of Aunt 
Ethel. 

My mother wrote again. She 
had had a letter from Aunt Ada 
enclosing the letter from Aunt 
Gertrude and she thought that 
maybe Aunt Gertrude was right 
It might have been hitting at Enid 
all the time. She had sent Aunt 
Gertrude’s letter to Aunt Dora. 

Then Aunt Dora wrote to my 
mother and enclosed a letter from 


Aunt Mabel. Aunt Mabel said she 
had sent Aunt Ethel’s letter to my 
mother because she thought my 
mother ought to try and get me 
home again. So there it was—Aunt 
Ethel Aad been getting at my mother 
and not Aunt Gertrude. 

My mother sent Aunt Mabel’s 
letter (written to Aunt Dora) to 
Aunt Gertrude, who had written 
back immediately and said she 
thought Aunt Ethel was getting at 
both of them. She for one (Aunt 
Gertrude) was never going to speak 
to Aunt Ethel again and was sending 
the tea-cosy she had just knitted to 
my mother instead. 

So my mother sent Aunt Gert- 
rude a guest towel and was never 
going to speak to Aunt Ethel again 
either. 

So there it was. And now it was 
all over, my mother didn’t want to 
hear another word. Not one word. 
She wasn't sorry it had happened, 
however; she felt at least it had 
cleared the air. 

Manoriet Rippe.. 
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“ Because 1 dislike shaving.” 
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TOFFEES IN THE THIRD FLOOR 


F this should catch the eye of the 
bearded gentieman whose land- 
laiy recently accused him before 
the Chelsea Rent Tribunal of eating 
toffees in bed I would like him to 
know that he has my 


ympathy 


deepest 
and 
bed—or 


I am not bearded 
I do not eat toffees in 


indeed, anywhere else 


for reasons 
married men will 
appreciate—but I had 
siderable experience of landladies 


snd in my time they have accused 


which other 


have con 


me of almost everything from riding 
a bicycle downstairs to making a 
bath-tap drip to the tune of “The 
Red Flag’’ on a Sunday 

Whether the 


mind has to be disturbed before one 


balance of one's 
ope ns one’s doors to the troglodytes, 
or whether (as [ suspect) even the 
strongest character crumbles under 
the strain of idio 
fact 
landladies were 


enduring the 
syncrasies of 
that of my 
somewhat unusual 

Mrs. Bridle, for example, who 
kept what she described on her cards 


others, it is a 
many 


as “Select Gentlemen's Apartments” 
off the Woodstock Road, Oxford 
was haunted by the imaginary smell 


of frying fish. At least once a week 


she shattered the evening quiet of 


her house by charging madly up to 
the top storey shouting “Someone's 


cooking kippers! 
ing kippers! 
kippers 
As she 


brogue-shod 


Someone's cook- 
Someone's cooking 
it 'sa thing I won't allow!” 
raced up the stairs her 
feet beat out the 
savage tempo of her words, and 
those of us who had lived there for 


a while found ourselves breaking 
involuntarily into an uninhibited 
dance as we listened 

By the time Mrs. Bridle reached 
the attics we all had our doors open 
like troops standing by for a kit 
inspection, and when she had got her 
breath back she used to make her 
way slowly down to the basement 
sniffing accusingly towards each of 
us in turn, a black look of frustra- 
tion spreading over her face like 
treacle on a boiled pudding. This 
was a regular performance, as I 
have said, but Mrs. Bridle never 
finding any food of 
any sort being fried, grilled, baked 
boiled, stewed, smoked, or roasted 

indeed, I believe the only cooking 

that was ever done in her rooms was 
by a pale young man who kept the 
books of a Christmas club, and left 
unexpectedly one December 

But whereas Mrs. _ Bridle’s 
imaginative nose did no more than 
lead her in search of non-existent 
kippers, the suspicious ears of Mrs 
Quaife, who kept a desperately 
respectable establishment near Folly 
Bridge, made her believe that she 
was harbouring under her roof a 
collection of potential hooligans 
Her hearing was far from good, but 
her mind’s ear could detect sounds 
that were completely inaudible to 
all other humans 

‘By the way, Mr. Er—um—er 
she said to me one morning (she 
addressed most of her tenants in 
that manner, for she had a bad 
memory for names), “please don’t 
hammer tins in your room after 
eleven at night.” “Mrs. Quaife,” | 
said, “I have never hammered any 
thing in my room, not even before 
eleven.” “I wouldn't expect you to 
admit it,” she said, ‘ being as you're 
much more than old enough to know 
better.” “But I assure you I 
began. “Say no more, Mr. Er—um 
~er,” she said. “ You know wher 
to draw the line, I'm sure. I rely 
on you to toe it in future.” 


succeeded in 


In time I gave up arguing with 
her; whether I was accused of hand 
bell-ringing or wrestling, of bursting 
balloons or barking like a dog, I 
used to promise not to let it occur 

. #u ” 
again and all was well. “Exemplary 
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BACK 


behaviour was lost on Mrs. Quaife 
she was happiest with a house full of 
repentant sinners and the confident 
knowledge that only her constant 
vigilance ensured the preservation 
of what she called “the cardinal’s 
de« encies 


Mrs 


were 


Bridle 
fundamentally 
admit, but I 


Mrs. Quaife 
eccentric, I 
have found even 
the most uncomplicated landladies 
capable of unforeseen effervescence. 
Mrs. Donovan of Bayswater, for 
example 


and 


who was usually as un- 
emotional as cold porridge almost 
threw me out of her house when I 
She said it 
like a red rag to a bull to her, on 
I hadn't the 
and I 
she had either. Mrs 
Holland Park insisted 
that her boiler blew up because I 
turned a hot-water tap off too 
quickly, and Mrs. Murch of Wimpole 
Street shook when she 
told me to stop getting letters from 
Weston-super-Mare; they made her 


wore @& green tle was 
account of Cromweft! 
faintest idea what she meant 
don’t think 
Heeping of 


with rage 


think of her husband, she said, and 
her nerves were bad enough already. 

But it Mrs. Debitt of 
Kensington who really made me 
In the 
presence of her three other tenants 
and the milkman she 


was 
lose confidence in myself. 


denounced 
me as being responsible for her 
dachshund’s attack of distemper 
She said she knew very well that I 
mixed with almost any dog that said 
“Hullo” in the street, and that I 
had undoubtedly brought a com- 
plete set of germs home with me. 
I pointed out, with all due deference, 
that I had never read or heard of a 
human being having distemper, but 
Mrs. Debitt was not impressed. “I 
don’t say you've got it,” she said, 

not yet; but you're probably a 
carrier 

The dog 
quickly, bore me not the slightest 
ill-will, but 1 


yp yssible 


which recovered very 
moved as soon as 
I just couldn't stand the 
way Mrs. Debitt looked at me; I felt 
her eyes searching confidently for 
the first signs of a hot nose 

Ah, well; I suppose it's difficult 
to live and let live when one has to 
live and let 
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are three shillings each, half-price for the litth 


WINTER 


FPHE English have long had a reputation for running 

water-pipes down the outsides of their houses and 
telling themselves that it'll be all right; there won't be 
I don’t know how 
but the more you think of it the less it ties up 


a winter, not this year anyway 
long 
with the frozen rigours of this island’s meteorological 
let us turn to the bright side and begin 


past Anyway 


this article by thinking of the ingenious methods that 
»exist, even here, for getting through this toughest of 


CAasons 


For 
discovery of fire 
and the 


one thing, we have worked a long way up from 


the look at that special gold radiator 


paint sudden new range in hot-water bottle 


colours —a sort of cyclamen, the only one left at the 


price—and the now near-mystical science of lagging 


and fur boots that you cant take off, and cocoa and 


armchairs that make going to bed as difficult as 


vetting up 


Then there are long brisk walks; a feature of winter 
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that can be recalled with quite a rush of atmosphere on 
Indeed, it 
winters that 


is rather a comment on 
you think of winter at a 


a summer's day 
modern when 
distance you are more likely to see yourself negotiating 
the petrified humps of a once muddy field than having 
Not that 


people don’t have jolly snowball fights 


a jolly snowball fight given half a chance, 
though that is 
perhaps not a very good description of the unconcern 
with which passers-by steel themselves for a whop on 
the shoulder 

the 


tut to go back to walks. of which the longest 


and briskest is the week-end morning walk—held over 


a special visitors’ course and lasting a field longer than 
the visitors would personally have thought necessary 


and the shortest is that routine trudge bet ween Christ 


mas dinner and Christmas tea. Winter walks are highly 


characteristic affairs of bare trees, rooks, bare hedge- 


rows—that’s a thing the imagination can never quite 
conjure up in summer, not the actual hedgerows but 


what's left underneath of the weeds—and nen-heating 
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sunshine and smoky dusks; but what I really wanted 
to point out is the wrapping-up beforehand, particularly 
the establishment of a relationship between scarf and 
chin, and the round of stroking accorded to visiting 
fur gloves. 


Winter, as I was saying, always comes as a bit of 
a shock to the English, but we are a resilient people and 
in no time at all are dividing it into two sections and 
telling each other that by Christmas it'll be half over 
(This is an ingenious idea, because it makes full use of 
the telescopic effect of the shopping-days racket.) The 
second half, not to be considered seriously until you 
can see over the wall or trip-wire or whatever con- 
stitutes your mental barrier for New Year's Day, is 
therefore little more than January, I mean it’s February 
and everyone knows how little that is. After February 
the winter is morally over; all you iret is people saying 
it ought. to be warmer by now. 


Whatever the trend of modern times, I think I must 
say something about frost and snow and ice. The 
chief function of ice, apart from being not thick enough 
to skate on, is to burst water-pipes and blame it on the 
thaw. Frost is a mysterious element, either granulated 
sugar or black, and people talking about black frost 
haven't the least idea what they mean. Even white 
frost takes a certain amount of observing and counts 
as a very minor discovery. Snow in any quantity 
needs no powers of observation beyond that first 
perennially exciting moment when you see it on the 
bedroom ceiling. 

Other points about snow are that it tends to fall 
unseen at night but often begins the season with a lunch- 
time display that doesn’t settle; that it falls from a 
dirty sky which some people specialize in recognizing 
beforehand, and that it warms the weather for atmo- 
spheric reasons that many of us could once have 
explained. Also it squeaks when trodden on and is 
used for snowmen; and I wonder if it has been fully 
realized that this cheery, pipe-smoking, coal-buttoned, 
turnip-faced figure is as rigid an art form as the sonnet. 


This brings me to crumpets. It would be nice to 
have a picture here, because shading would do a much 
better job than words on the quilting. That is the top 
side, of course; no one would want to draw the other 
side, which is even more of a let-down than the other 
side of a gramophone record. Still, we might as well 
turn our mental picture over to note its only feature, 
a sort of charred arc with a scraped-at edge. 

ANDE 
a a 


“A consignment of about 4,000 Ibs. of fresh fish from the 
Mettur Reservoir was to-day received at Central station in an 
insulted refrigerator van attached to the Cochin Express 

The Food Minister, Mr. J. L. P. Roche Victoria, the Food 
Commissioner for Food Production, Mr. V. 8. Hejmadi, Mr. J. M 
Lobo Prabhu, Development Secretary, Mr. K. N. Anantaraman 
Director of Fisheries, and other officials were at the station to 
receive the van.”"—Madras Mail 


That should have soothed its feelings 


ENCHANTED QUEST 


HE poet treads a winding road 
That runs in turn to west and east, 
The path his drunken brothers strode, 
The path he knows the best, and least. 


His laughter is the mirth of ghosts 
Who ride the midnight on the gale; 
His sorrow is the sea’s, at coasts 
Of morning when the lodestar’s pale. 


He seeks a thing the gods have sought 
And tired of seeking. O believe 

His bane is beauty, never caught 
By all his nets of cunning weave. 


In haun\ed forests of the mind 
The mesh of gold and silver falls: 
His spear is poised to stab the wind 
That mocks from distant mountain walls. 


And from the pinnacle of day, 
Scored by the passage of his climb, 

He hears below, behind him, bay 
The ever-patient hounds of Time. 


Sel SOP a AO, A 
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THE LONG LOANING 


gee foot in either country 
Its fee divided still, 

The smugglers’ road from Ayton 
Comes winding down the hill 

By lonely shiel and steading, 

Through copse and pasture heading 
To where the waters fill 

With whisperings the valleys, 

The green and lovely valleys 

Where Tweed its levy rallies 
From Whitadder and Till 


The wild hedge-roses dying 
Their scalloped petals spill; 
Only the peewits crying 
Answer the linnet’s trill; 
Only the cattle lowing, 
Munching and softly blowing, 
Deep in the cowslips glowing 


Stand sleepily and still, 
Heedless of ghosts that flicker, 
Ghosts with their kegs of liquor. 
Ponies that mutely whicker, 

Phantoms with bow and bill, 
Spectres of old free traders, 
English and Seots invaders, 

Whose noiseless footfalls fill 
The lane they call The Loaning, 
The ancient Border Loaning, 
lhe smugglers’ road from Ayton 

That rambles down the hill. 
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ON THE MOVE 


years ago when the 


— 
(; allup Poll popped the question 
If vou were free to do so 


you like to 


vuntry 


would 
yo and settle in another 
of would be 
remarkably high 
The News ¢ hronicle of April 10, 1945 
vave the figure as 42 per cent of all 
pretty nearly 

And for men 


the number 


emigrants was 


those interviewed 
half the population 
and women in their twenties the 
tigure was as high as 58 per cent 
Every war is followed by large 
migratory movements of the human 
species. People take up their beds 
and walk to lands which they think 
will escape the next war, lands in 
which they can begin life anew with 
space to breathe, wax enterprising 
and bring up their children in per 
fect freedom. In most of us perhaps 


the nomad lies dormant 
stifled by circumstance 
until it is resuscitated by the earth. 
quake of war or by 
econonik 
that 


balance 


urge 
domestic 


unbearable 
It is no accident 
Britain should have lost, on 
1.500.000 of its citizens 
between 1918 and 1930 and gained 
S00. 000 1931 and 


In the ‘thirties this country 


duress 


about 
hase 


bet ween 


was still relatively more prosperous 
(or leas depressed) than any country 
in the world 

All the 


fiwures for 


same, the Gallupian 
IM48 seem distinctly on 
the high side l suspect that the 
weather during the first quarter of 
the year had been as miserable as the 
food news and the Budget prospects 
There must have been innumerable 
vile colds and unpaid bills in cit 
Yes had just 
the disastrous 
cricket tour in the history of the 
M.C.C.—a tour of the West 
ithe a single 

Now turn to a 

iW yuiry In 


number 


culation and we 


‘ mpleted most 


Inclies 
victory 

more recent 
1951, the 
of people under thirty years 
old who « 


to settle 


December 


x pre ssed themselves eager 
per 
“1 per cent) 
switch ot 


abroad was only 31 


cent (the over-thirties 
This 
opinion 


to taste 


sudden public 


ean be attributed, according 
to a variety of factors. It 
may have been produced by the 


dramatic eleventh-hour revival of 


Conservative hopes and the return 
of the old maestro in the siren suit 
reflect the nation’s deep 
satisfaction with the six years of 


it may 


Mr. Attlee’s benevolent paternalism 
it may even portend a sensational 
return of Liberalism. It may have 
some connection with the opening 
of new television transmitters, with 
the disarmament proposals, with the 
recent improvement in the supply of 
export rejects to the home market 
with rumours of an increase in the 
specific gravity of beer, with almost 
anything. The important point ts 
that Britain has, apparently, become 
a more desirable country to settle in 
these last few vears 

that we 

greet this news with 


It may be 
a display of 


9? 
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pubhe rejoicing but I dot know— 
the economists won't tell us whether 
to laugh or cry Fresh from a long 
and wordy internecine brawl over 
subsidies (they couldn't decide, you 
may remember, whether they are 
inflationary or disinflationary) they 
have agreed to differ on the question 
ol population policy They quarrel 
over the size of an optimum popula- 
tion for Britain, and they don't 
know whether we ought to encour- 
age emigration or_ immigration. 

a few 
pronouncements 


Here are representative 
translated into 
readable verbiage. 

Britain is 
popul ated 


numbers by 


fairly 
grossly over- 
If we could reduce our 

twenty millions we 
} 


ould be healthier, happier, more 


; an a 
Ree R= 
'e 
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prosperous and strategically much 
less vulnerable . . .” (Professor 
H. D. Sauerkrank.) 

“We need more workers, more 
people. We must try to expand 
through immigration. Italy has two 
million unemployed; Greece has 
three hundred thousand potential 
emigrants every year and Holland 
sixty-five thousand; Germany and 
Austria have more than a million 
ready to move. Let us open our 
doors .. .” (Professor Buffer.) 


“This country cannot support 
a population greater than forty 
millions without wearing itself out 
in the process. Emigration to the 
wide open spaces of Australia, New 
Zealand, Canada, South Africa and 
the Colonies is the only answer.” 
(Doctor Contango.) 

“Every new mouth is accom. 
panied by a new pair of hands, and 
these can be strengthened by 
abundant horse-power: we have full 
employment and we could provide 
full employment for another ten 
millions. Why not?” (Professor 
Oilcake.) 


Oddly enough there is, I think, 
something to be said for each of 
these declarations. The successors 
of Malthus have behind their argu 
ment a formidable array of solid 
facts. Our population is highly con- 
gested. We have 537 people to the 
square mile (Holland, 746; Belgium, 
730) compared with Australia’s 3, 
Canada’s 4, New Zealand's 19, 
South Africa’s 26 and the United 
States’ 50.  Three’s company, 
nineteen’s comfortable, but five 


hundred and thirty-seven 's a crowd 
TM economic advantages upon 
which our prosperity and dense 
population were based in the nine- 
teenth century have been whittled 
away: we are no longer the chief 
workshop of the world, and our 
manufactured goods steadily carn 
less food and raw materials in the 
world’s markets. Our overcrowding 
eats up the amount of land available 
for agriculture, makes travel and 
transport expensive, cumbersome 
and hazardous, and makes us just 
about the easiest sitting target in 
the world for the germs of the 
comnion ¢old, eyelones (or “ Lows”’), 
cars and atom-bombers. 

We and our Commonwealth 
cousins would be happier, say the 
neo-Malthusians, if the population 
of the United Kingdom 
reduced by heavy emigration. 

We should be safer and wealthier, 
say the supporters of Professors 
Buffer and Oileake, if we had 
enough workers to man all our 
mines, farms, factories, offices, shops 
and guns. Britain must remain a 
Great Power, so we must expand; 
we must expand because merely to 
stay put is construed as a sign 
of weakness. We have not yet 
reached economic maturity and 
cannot achieve our goal without a 
large and assured labour force. 
Britain needs a home market as 
large as America’s—so that our 
manufacturers can adopt mass- 
production techniques and flood the 
world with cheap goods of super- 
lative quality and tasteful design. 

Read through the above care- 
fully and then state clearly and 
concisely, in not more than fifty 
thousand words, why you are in 
favour of either mass emigration or 
mass immigration. Or both. Yes, 


were 


another suggestion is that we should 
act as a sort of transit depot for 
Europeans anxious to settle in the 
British Dominions and Colonies. 
Italians, Poles, Dutchmen, Gérmans 
and other emigrés would be “ assim- 
ilated” here before being passed on 
as guaranteed British stock to the 
countries of the Commonwealth. 
The assimilation treatment would 
of course include the rudiments of 
cricket, British cookery and humour 

So the problem of population 
can be tackled in three ways: we can 
export, import, or re-export. 

At the moment we are doing 
a little of each. In 1949 about 
140,000 British people emigrated 
and in return we welcomed some 
120,000 immigrants. The number 
of re-exports is not given in the 
official returns, and I will make 
no guesses. I can tell you, how- 
ever, with reasonable certainty that 
Australia (53,000), Canada (20,000), 
South Africa (11,000) and New 
Zealand (9,000) were the favourite 
reception areas for our emigrés, and 
in a second article I hope to probe 
skin-deep into the hopes, aspirations 
and settlement problems of these 
adventurers. 

I want to have the knowledge at 
my finger-tips—just in case. 

Berxarp HoLLowoop 








NEVER MIND 


Y HEN I go-any 

where or do-anything business 
I knew 
that I might have to start humbly 
It was so. At the moment I am a 
The payment is good for 
the class of work done, but I feel 


something more 


founded my 


| was under no delusions 


minder 
| want bizarre 
more mmopolitan 

Part of the trouble is that the 
child I mind seorns its belled reins 
ta nested tins and rolling thing that 
back itself after it 


le«l All it wants to do is throw 


f tis has been 
«mall stones in water 

The beginning of the path lead 

w to the pond is so well camou 

ral that the Germans would not 

it But 

by animatedly 


when I try 
drawing 
attention to attractions across the 
road. the 


that doors 


hild protests so piere ingly 
ure Opened 

Another drawback is that I have 
to find the There 


lox al aoil Is 


stones 
sbout, for the 
I pick a few from the gutter 
yup the road 


arent 
many 


san y 


Ls we I start picking 
us soon as the child decides whether 
me from the pram or show 


back. It does not alternate 


but works on a system of its own 
Accordingly, I mostly have to 
grapple with a complicated appar 
atus governing the move-over of the 
handle 

One of these days either the 
child or I will be semi-decapitated 

There is good in everything, 
though, and I have found that a 
close study of gutter is as fascinat 
ing as that of hedge or field. On the 
second day I discovered a desiccated 
prawn. I could write a monograph 
on the fastness of dyes in different 
cigarette packets. And a trodden 
on acid drop, put under a micro 


scope, would look like stalagmites 


The pond is only tiny. It lies 
about a yard inside the field and is 
separated from the path by a low 


fence I lift the child from the 
pram and stride over the fence with 
him 

He has not a very good aim 
When he raises his arm the stone 
either drops behind him or he 
throws and hits his own foot. Even 
when I pick him up and hold him 
forward as if he were about to kiss 
the Blarney Stone he sometimes 
misses the pond. 

He surprised me this afternoon 
I had. cleared all the surface stones 
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in the vicinity and was now having 
to grope for them, like a pig after 
truffles. I had just disinterred one 
when I saw that the child had 
contrived to throw his hat in the 
pond It is a hat with a black 
velvet peak surmounted by a small 
black velvet bow, rather like those 
worn by the old-time burglars 

1 turned sideways and, with one 
leg and arm outstretched towards 
the hat and the other leg in the 
opposite direction accompanying 
fending off the child, I 
edged my finger-tips forward. 


the arm 


I now saw something I had not 
seen before: that the ripples spread- 
ing out to the edge of the pond were 
actually carrying the hat towards 
the centre, in little bobbing move- 
Beset by the child's 
importuning, I soon had my legs 
incredibly split and my left foot 
ankle deep in the pond Fortunately 
the tide turned ebb to flow 
and I was able to grab the hat. It 
looked like a drowned mole 


ments 


from 


I was squeezing it out when a 
voluminous woman, tight- waisted as 
a cottage loaf, stopped in the path 
and told me that on no account 
should I put it on the child’s head 
in that 


ondition. It was here that 
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I realized that both my feet were 
in the pond. The woman went on to 
say that in her opinion a hat of that 
type should be steeped with soap 
flakes for twenty-four hours and 
washed cold. Or, if a quicker result 
was desired, the hat, having been 
swilled, should be placed over an 
inverted basin and gently soaped 

I interrupted her by emerging 
from the pond and making squelch- 
ing noises, It was impolite, for she 
evidently was a speaker who liked to 
have the eye of her auditor; but I 
had to emerge, I was silting up. 

I put the child over the fence. 
He approached the woman, who 
bent over him and left him with a 
gentle pat on the head. Meanwhile, 
I removed my shoes and socks and 
then strapped the child in the pram. 
It was a fine afternoon and I put 
the hat and socks on the fence to be 
drying. I thrust my shoes beneath 
the pram and entered the field to 
pluck grass to stuff into them for a 
while. 

I have read poems telling of 
fair women whose feet gleamed like 
alabaster as they tripped lightly 
through dewy grass. All I can say 
is that the grass must have been 
less stubbly than that I was in. I 
returned to the path on my hands 
and knees, with the thought in my 
mind that soon I should be facing 
the child’s parent. 

Regaining the path, I saw that 
the child had pushed the hat and 
socks over the fence. He was now 
making it very plain that he wanted 
the pram handle moved over again 
What troubled me most, though, 
was seeing that his face and the front 
of his light-green coat were only 
a shade lighter than a Kentucky 
minstrel. The woman had smuggled 
him a caramel. 

I felt depressed as I left the 
house of my employer. I could see 
no hope. It wasn’t as if she had 
given me notice to cease looking 
after the child; she pleaded with 
me to keep on minding him. 


a a 


“Sir Henry, 82 years old, is a cabinet 
marker.”— Evening Standard 


More ash-trays might help. 


FAITH AND WORKS 


BOUGHT an all-electric bedside clock 
To rouse me at the dawn’s unwitching hour. 
Waking (at ten) this morning, with a shock, 
I found that it had failed for lack of power. 
A ticking timepiece now stands in its stead; 
Faith without works is, manifestly, dead. 
E. V. MILwer 
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Humpty Dumpty—Miss Berry Jom 


Me. Terrny-Taomas 


AT THE PLAY 


1 Midsummer 
<< 

1M 
.. = 


Night s Dream (OLD 


Rh. TYRONE Gl 
knows all about A Mid 
Night's Dream 
as he proved before the 


PHRIE 
sumone? 
war in a production of 


fertile a 
r cannot be expected to go 


mesmer charm; but so 


i his tracks, and evidently 
this time he decided to show us that 
Ather 
proached in a more rational mood 
For those who believe that the first 


ian fantasy could be ap 


purpose of this play is to magic us 
ut of our dull world and suspend 
ur everyday judgments the at 
entirely 

but a littl 


Guruarik h 


tempt is rot 
It is clever 


What Mr 


satisfactory 
too clever 
is done is to 
illusion to a heightening 
id a sharper etching of 
The Helena is 
il. From being merely a 
sufh 
ahe 33 


Wortra 


y* sitive youn 


case ol 


standing, dimly but 
for love 
I by Miss 


extremely 


with ! 


forlorn 
IRENE 
Mauyham 

of the Lyri 
As a performance it is first 


Asis Of 


arcely cal 


belief in 
way Mr 


but it bs s culated to 
em 


the 


ourage fairies In 
Pau 


though handicapped by a 


our 
same ROGERS 
he more 


than vaguely asinine bit of thatching 


Vic) Humpty Dumpty (PALLADIUM 


instead of the traditional donkey's 


head, gets more comedy out of 
Bottom than is normally achieved 
but gets just a little toomuch. We 
are constantly being awakened from 
our dream, as abruptly as if Mr: 


Guturie had rung an alarm clock 


and brought us a cup of tea 
Seldom able to resist a rough-house 
on the 


the 


stage, he has stepped up 


lovers’ and = the 


misadventures of the craftsmen at 


squabbles 


Nervo Is Missing 
THORPE 


court until only 
Mr. Cepri DavVir's 
than 


TANYA 


music casts a lesser 


spell 
Miss 


CSSay n 


Mendelssohn's, and 


MoIseiwirscu’s twisted 
bamboo and Attic columns sets a 
All the having 
accepted the fact that Mr. Guturi 
out to 


cool note, same 


was vary a conventional 
there is much to 


which is 


theme praise in 


acting always ‘closer to 


he realistic than we should ha 
expected, Mr. ALAN BaDEL's Quiy 
is delightful Wen 
HAM's Hermia is a storm-centre to 
make seismographs rock. Miss Jit 
Bacon's Titania and Mr. Kexnern 


Grirritn’s fantastic Oberon suggest 


and Miss JANE 


a snug bungalow somewhere 
elfland, but do it effectively And 
thanks to Mr. Dovcias WiLMeER 
skilled hand at the winning oaf 
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Demetrius is much funnier than 


usual 

As pantomimes tend to grow 
more drearily dirty for the supposed 
benefit of 


mentioning 


worth 
Humpty Dumply 


grown-ups, it 1s 
that 
gets a clean bill. Its best spectac le 
is submarine 
LYNNE as O¢ 


where Miss GiLLIAN 
leads attractive 

Above water 
romance is captained dashingly by 
Miss NogLe GorDON 


ana 
inter-coral revels 
and Humply 


himself with 


is played refreshing 
omic attack by Miss Berry Jumet 
cessful of the whole 


cast in capturing the true spirit of 


Sut the most su 
pantomime is Mr. Norman Evans, 
whose north Dame 
and all the 
acids of all the seaside landladies of 
one’s youth rich stuff, 

Terry- 
the 


at the end he gives us 


ountry em- 


bodies virtues 
This is 
perfect Mr 
THOMAS is 


verbally 
rather wasted as 
King, until 
mie of his skilful radio impressions 
Other music-hall plums are Messrs 
ArnNAuT, the bird 
feathered court- 
Mr. Bos 


mathematical 


Joun and Rene 
whistlers whose 


ship is memorable, and 
HAMMOND 


par ake ets 


and his 


Recommended 
Children of leas 


Jack 


ten-plus no 


than grown-ups will enjoy 


Hulbert’s adventure in polite crime, 


The White 
Piccadilly 


brilliant = re« 


Sheep of the Family 

and Emlyn Williams’ 
mstruction of the 

Dickens readings (Duchess) 


Eric Krown 


1 Midsummer Night's Dream 


Worta 


Miss lrene 
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bbe splendid Winter Exhibition 
at Burlington House—the “First 
Hundred Years of the Royal 
Academy, 1769-1868 ""—makes one 
wonder whether there is such a 
thing as an “ Academy picture,” as 
a distinct type or model of what is 
orthodox and “correct” in art. 

Though the first President, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, held up the 
“grand manner” of Raphael 
and Michelangelo as an 
example to British artists, 
few have tried it and fewer 
still with any great success. 
Sir Joshua himself did not 
lind it easy to apply his 
theories to his own painting. He 
was best when not trying to be 
grand—in the simplicity and 
shrewd observation of such an 
excellent picture as his portrait of 
Sterne: and there is very little of 
Raphael or Michelangelo in his 
popular picture of young Master 
Crewe in faney dress. 

His Discourses were perfectly 
sound in exhorting artists to work 
hard, study nature and frequently 
refer to great example: but these 
admirable precepts do not neces- 
sarily distinguish an “academic” 
work from any other. Many great 
artists (R.A.s among them) have 
followed all three—and have also 
been noted for new methods and 
ideas. A striking thing about the 
Burlington House exhibition is the 
number of pictures that in their 
time marked an innovation in style 
and aim. The landscapes, for 
instance. In the eighteenth century 
there was Richard Wilson, R.a., 
the first mafi to paint a broad effect 
of light on English country. How 
shocked was his fellow academician 
Penny, who led a deputation to 
Wilson, urging him to mend his 
ways and be less unusual. Yet it was 
the beauty of landscape painting to 
be an adventure in vision. How 
daring Turner’s “Rain, Steam and 
Speed”’ must have seemed when it 
first appeared on the Academy wall 

making a picture out of that ugly 
novelty the locomotive, replacing 
old, placid recipes by an agitated 
movement of colour. Equally an 
innovator, Constable was justly 
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ACADEMY PICTURES 


recognized by the Academy, though 
his showery skies were so uncom- 
fortably fresh that they made the 
Keeper of the Academy, Fuseli, 
wish “that he had brought his 
umbrella with him.” 

If there were always some 
classical subjects in the Academy 
of the past (even the animal painter 
Stubbs risked a picture of Phaéthon 

driving the horses of the 
Sun) there were also roman- 
tic subjects. It is notable 
that the Academy did not 
close its doors against those 
who had all the Romantic 
tendency to break rules. 
How, one still wonders with surprise, 
did the visionary William Blake 
(with his impartial hatred of 
Reynolds, Italian masters and the 
medium of oil painting) ever get 
in? Yet get in he did, as also 
(which is hardly less surprising) 
did his pupil, Samuel Palmer. The 
Academy allowed scope to the 
imagination, further witness being 
Francis Danby’s horrifie R.A. pic- 
ture of 1828 “An attempt to 
illustrate the opening of the sixth 
seal”’—resembling, to modern eyes, 
an atomic explosion. 


a 


You might have thought in the 
eighteen-forties that the “ Academy 
picture’ was at last stabilized, in 
the vein of light subject matter (and 
rather dull brown paint), but not at 
all. The complexion of the yearly 
show was decisively altered with 
the advent of the Pre-Raphaelites. 
Their new realism (or “truth to 
Nature”) was a coup d'état. The 
young Millais, Holman Hunt, Madox 
Brown, Arthur Hughes, dominated 
the Academy of the eightcen-fifties. 
Something of the dramatic change 
is still to be felt in the excellent 
Pre-Raphaelite room at the present 
exhibition, aglow with its intense 
colour, in such a triumph as Hunt's 
“The Hireling Shepherd.” 

In result you have more than 
a set of “Academy pictures”: a 
pretty accurate representation of 
British art in all its variety. Its 
peaks, as one goes from room to 
room, successively appear in chang- 
ing outline, amply making up for 
some lower level stretches. This 
Winter Exhibition shows clearly 
enough how much the Academy 
has been refreshed in the course of 
a hundred years by new or personal 
ways of looking at things. 

WILtiamM Gaunt 


‘Throw a few more on the fire, dear.” 
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THE AXE FALLS ON HAMBLE HOUSE 


for 


in 


plea the most rigid 


my expenditure on 


ition made some weeks ago by 
fruit: fruit palatable enough 

doubt but bitter 

+ small minority 

and I run a compact 

Institute—-Hamble 

worked up by twenty vears 


wh no 


wife 
rechnical 
ent toil from a Bunsen burner 


iple of soldering irons to a 
establishment employing a 
five, and instruction 
1 hundred 
working 


repairit 


nving 
students 
shipbuilding 

ancl car 
receives a yearly 
Crovernment 
intermediary of 


write 


I simply 


clerk 


and at 


letter to the town 
naming the sum required 
Talkers,” as we call our Speech 
Day, little 
takes place, during which a cheque 
is handed to me by the Mayor. | 
return thanks in a short speech, and 
up 


ive 


informal 


a pleasant ceremony 


after cocoa and biscuits we finish 
with the Institute Song I } 
never had the slightest fear that I 
should receive less than the required 
and when | have incurred 
extra expenditure of some kind 
the 


penters, a shipbuilders 


amount 
parallel bars for female car 
uuting, hail 
» dozen new files—whatever it 
might be, I have pal I the bills wit! 
a light confident that I 


should 


heart 


be amply covered by 
Government 


Those 


grant 
davs have gon 


OR 


Shortly after noon yesterday l 


received a visit from the Mayor, 


vecompanied by an Alderman and 
vuncillors 


his 


my 


two town Plucking 
of office 


accoutits 


uneasily at chain he 


asked to see I was 
vith the metal-working class at the 
the 
that at first | was unable to under 
stand what was required When I 
did so I that I 


both surprised and angered 


time, and so great was noise 


must admit was 
How- 
ontrolled my irritation as 
ould, shouted stiffly that 

were for in- 


and led the 


available 


KS 


on at any time 
y to my study 
rhe 
of £5 4s. for 


rubber 


first item queried was one 
a year’s supply of 
by the 


i for kicking about during 


balls used male 
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the eleven o'clock break. “Have |! 
your assurance, Mr. Bunker,” asked 
the Mayor, “that each ball is 
thoroughly worn out before a new 
one is issued?” 

I was about to return a pretty 
sharp answer, when one of the town 
councillors interrupted me with the 
statement that the saving of the 
amount expended on all such balls 
by every Technical Institute in the 
country would in a certain period— 
I forget how long—result in a sum 
sufficient to keep a squadron of jet 
bombers in the air for a week. 

“While young leg muscles grow 
flaccid from lack of exercise,” I 
commented quietly, as if to myself. 

He then had the audacity to 
ask me to produce the ball at that 
time in use. 

Now, this ball was, in fact, at 
that very moment lying on the roof, 
having been kicked there in that 
day’s “‘eleveners” by Pitcrack, a 
second-year shipbuilding man. It 
would have been an act of folly to 
have admitted this, and in my con- 
fusion I said the first thing that 
eame into my head: my wife had 
taken the ball, I declared, to bounce 
on her way home to lunch. This led 
to a ridiculous argument as to 
whether the Government grant 
covered recreational facilities for the 
staff, and I was in the middle of 
dealing pretty forcibly with an 
extraordinary suggestion made by 
the Mayor—that I should give them 
an assurance ‘“‘on my honour as a 
gentleman” that my wife never at 
any time made use of the female 
carpenters’ vaulting-horse—when 
Piterack walked in and asked if he 
might borrow a ladder to retrieve 
the ball from the roof. 

I was disconcerted for a moment, 
but pulled myself together and gave 
the lad a pleasant smile. ‘Certainly, 
Piterack,” I said cheerily. “It’s a 
good thing,” I added, giving him a 
meaning look, “that you didn’t 
kick it up there to-day, or Mrs. 
Bunker wouldn’t have been able to 
bounce it on her way home to lunch.” 

His mouth fell open—he is a 
stupid fellow, and his engine-room 
designs leave much to be desired— 
and I was just about to hustle him 
out of the room on some pretext or 
other, when by great good fortune 


the Alderman noticed a patch on the 
boy’s overalls (second-year men 
wear them in the Institute colours 
—yellow and maroon in inch-wide 
stripes) 

“Mending done by Mrs. Bunker 
eh?” he said. 

“T can assure you, my good sir,” 
I replied sharply, “that after my 
wife has called the roll, attended to 
ten o'clock ‘milkers,’ completed her 
day’s soldering and filing demon- 
strations and marked her carpentry 
homework, she is in no state, mental 
or physical, to throw herself into 
mending overalls. Repairs are 
carried out very reasonably by 
Carker and Pott, an old-established 
firm with which we have dealt for 
many years.” 

It turned out that the cost of a 
thousand such repairs would be 
sufficient to buy ten pairs of air- 
men’s trousers and a gross of 
hand-grenade detonators. 

“And half a dozen kukris for the 
Gurkhas as well, no doubt,” I 
flashed. I was about at the end of 
my tether. However, I might as 
well have saved my breath, for the 
fools took me seriously, and the 
Mayor remarked that he was glad 
to see that I was coming round to 
their point of view. “Though I 
think you'll find that the field 
kitchens take care of all that,” he 
added, incomprehensibly. 


The Mayor now turned once 
more to the books, and queried an 
amount of £3 7s. charged for 
repairs to an old-fashioned chan- 
delier, accidentally broken when my 
wife and I were being chaired round 
the building by the students on the 
oceasion of our silver wedding 
anniversary. I had thaught it not 
unreasonable to enter this under 
“Sundry Breakages,” but it was 
argued that such damage could not 
be said to have been done by the 
students in the ordinary course of 
their work. I said quickly that I 
had never claimed this, and one of 
the councillors then most insolently 
observed that ‘our brave lads” 
would face the Iron Curtain in 
better heart if they were able to 
believe that we at home were 
spending these vital months in some 
more constructive employment than 
the smashing of chandeliers. T could 
not trust myself to reply. 

The whole affair has left a very 
nasty taste in my mouth. The only 
redeeming feature seems to be that 
there has so far been no attempt to 
query our expenditure on metal and 
timber. If such an attempt should 
indeed be made I have already 
decided upon my course of action. 
I shall march to London at the head 
of my students and lay the matter 
before Miss Horsbrugh herself. 

T.S. Warr 
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Pity you couldn't come a week, earlier—the water lilies were up to here.” 
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BOOKING OFFICE 


A Room with a Zoo 
KOPLE from abroad tell us we are hopelessly 
silly abs 
English 


and 


wut animals, and for proof insist that 
writers habitually sentimentalize 
them with an 


sbandon of affection that would turn even a 


hous cats, endowing 

spaniel's stomach. Is it any wonder, ask these 
friends, that the French laugh at us! As to 
Ihave alwaysdoubted whetherthe French are really 
any leas sentimental, and this suspicion is strengthened 
by finding that Colette 
novelimt 


ritica 


that 


a great lover of animals and a 


whose accurate dissection of human passion 


is far from saccharine, allows our dumb chums much the 
same ridicilous feelings that we possess ourselves 
Creatures Great and Small consists of three of her 
animal books, happily translated by Miss Enid McLeod 
The conversations are frankly anthropomorphic. To 
interpret animals in terms of human thought is nowa 
days considered a crime 
literary 


by the sterner sort of scientific 


critic; but how else can it be 


done with any 
At best we are only guessing. We shall never 
what They think of Us. In_ these 

uses animals for subtle reflections of 
but they are full of acute observation of 
the behaviour of different birds and beasts. Everything 
that walks, wriggles or flies seems sure of her welcome 
and sympathy: a snow-leopard, snakes, birds, and a 


Brazilian squirrel have been enrolled on her establish. 
ment 


meaning ‘ 
know exactly 
aketches Colette 


their masters 


and a charming essay on the residents of a 


Breton rock pool shows her sensibility to be submarine 
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Kotlowond 


as well. The 
picture 
brutal 


sympathy can be melting, as in the 
of a pathetic little touted round by a 
Those who would call this simply 
sentimental must deny tragedy to dogs, which I protest 
is absurd. But Colette is not taken in by her pets for 
their capacity tor 


dog 
salesman 


& moment 
Her theme is the 
character of dog and cat 
without flattery 


crime fascinates her. 
difference the 
which she analyses brilliantly, 
rhe pagan independence of the cat, 
: in kid gloves, tuned in to primeval ecstasy, and 
the anxious loyalty of the dog, a romantic in spite of 
, these she observes marvellously 
wild lyrical ritual of feline love affairs 
of unplumbable depths of evolution 


dominant between 


& Savagi 


his sturdy nature 


- and 
also the 


product 
Among dogs her 
pet is clearly the French bull-dog, a character not very 
familiar to English readers 


Most of us will be sorry 
that our particular 


breed of domestix 
come under her searching 


tyrant has not 
scrutiny 

For personal reasons one of these delightful essays 
gave me special pleasure. Many years ago I was 
overwhelmed in a tattered French circus by the per- 
formance of a superman 
engulfed live 
interval during which he 
of his unusual inside 
shape 


who swallowed buckets of 
fish later, after an 
distributed coloured charts 
brought up the fish in splendid 
It was a turn quite unforgettable in all its 
curious detail I had never exper ted to hear of it 
Colette has had the luck to spend a wet 
morning in a village café listening to its glories from the 
superman himself. He must the same. 
In a single country there cannot have been two earning 
their fashion, or 


water, then 


and 


again, bu! 


have been 


living in such a boasting interior 
arrangements modelled so closely on the map of the 
Italian Lakes 

My only excuse for coupling with Colette’s book 
Signor Giuseppe Marotta’s witty Return to Naples is 
that he teeming life of his beloved city with 
a compassion and a sturdy that are akin to 
hers. There is no flattery here, either. Now a journalist 
in Milan, Marotta read gas-meters in Naples after he 
left school, and 


very 


views the 


realism 


gas-men get to know everyone. Ina 


vivid impressions, 


and racy 


Neapolitan Gold,” he 


collection of 


gave us his nostalgic memories; 
in Return to Naples, translated into acceptable American 
by Miss Frances Frenaye, he 
much the has left. He 


permeates everything but is 


goes back to see how 
finds a black market that 
snowy 


war 


white because so 
an endless traffic 
American army; much petty 
lesperate lack of money—‘ Why, in 
optimism and confidence go with 
a foggy climat On the other hand he 
1 the theatrical sorrows of Naples the old 


feeling 


honestly exposed; cigarette mania 
in goods filched from the 
ganygsterism, and a 
heaven's name, do 
fur coats and 
finds be hin 
intense family an unquenchable zest in living 
f hard-working 
graphically We are 


smell the 


and a legion small craftsmen 


made 
And the 


yt lo t or 


He writes 
very and hear and 


irony of coming on 


to see 
alleys of his city 


a fun fair at Salerno is 1 


1 So sensitive a mind. 
Eric Keown 
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Mahatma Mountbatten 

The ethics of the 1947 “scuttle” from India and 
the propriety of Lord Mountbatten’s assuming the 
Viceroyalty in the réle of high-speed liquidator are 
headaches for historians. Con—Even supposing 
Partition to be in itself a good thing, the people were 
less ready for it than their leaders, as the carnage and 
refugee horrors abundantly showed. Pro—Emergency 
demanded solution, and we had cut L.C.S. and Police 
recruitment till, short of (unusable) military force, 
we were in no position to direct or even bargain. All 
this emerges from Mission with Mountbatten, by his 
Press Attaché, Mr. Alan Campbell-Johnson, which 
has the further interest of showing how the mechanics of 
the “seuttle” actually worked. If the author is neces- 
sarily in the position of disciple to teacher who can do 
no wrong (and sometimes therefore accords less than 
justice to other personalities) he provides an admirable 
day-by-day picture of finesse and improvisation, backed 
by much collateral detail—as, for instance, on the 
tragic assassination of Gandhi. And whatever view be 
taken of their politics, his hero—and heroine—were in 
energy, as he shows, Herculean. H. B. 


Moral Tale 


Mr. L. P. Hartley is a puzzling writer. In his 
‘Eustace and Hilda” trilogy he handled a very original 
theme with freshness, subtlety and wit: it is a modern 
classic. Yet his new novel, My Fellow Devils, is 
amateurish and_rather silly. The suburban spinster 
who leaves good works for marriage to a film star and 
ends in the Catholic Church, after some melodramatic 
business with burglary and manslaughter, is a waxwork 
whose refusal to come to life destroys the reality of the 
moral dilemmas that Mr. Hartley uses her career to 
discuss. The author is so much bigger than his story 
that the effect is peculiar; the lack-lustre, unfelt con: 
trivances of the plot sometimes give way to ethical 
and psychological comments as perfectly phrased and 
as unexpected as the illuminations that Mr. E. M. 
Forster shares with his readers. Perhaps the trouble is 
that a novelist whose strength is in close exploration of 
a limited field and in compression of writing here talks 


too long about too much. R. G. G. P. 


The Last of Lord Houghton 

Thanks to his consuming interest in his fellows— 
and more especially in those whom he considered to 
have a spark of talent that merited fanning— Monckton 
Milnes would be a godsend to any historian. The final 
volume of Mr. James Pope-Hennessy’s biography, 
chronicling his hero’s middle-aged marriage to Annabel 
Crewe, his belated peerage and his death in 1885, 
exhibits even more strikingly than before his biographer’s 
flair for the painstaking discovery and lively assemblage 
of unique material. Milnes’ wife and the father who 
infuriated him by refusing the coveted peerage are 
admirably drawn; and “that grove of barren fig-trees 


101 


commonly called London Society” is treated with 
pleasant irreverence. The irresponsible peer's relations 
with Swinburne—the introduction of a delicate lad of 
nineteen to Richard Burton and a smuggled library of 
sadistic books—is handled with antiseptic nonchalance 
varied. by asseverations of “the inborn purity of 
genius.” The biographer seems to have been in doubt 
whether to rise or sink to the occasion. W.P. EK. 


Words 


In a mock-penitential introduction to 1 Break My 
Word, the latest addition to his well-known series, 
Mr. Ivor Brown observes that “ Dictionaries are unfail- 
ing servants of that great human virtue, curiosity.” 
No user of the English tongue with the least curiosity 
about its origin and history can fail to be entertained, 
delighted, instructed and moved to indignation by 
even a serendipitous perusal of this wordy yet compact 
and agreeably inexpensive work. Entertained by the 
author’s comments on such a word as “comfortably” 
(a doctor in a particularly revolting murder trial laid 
it down that ‘‘a human body could be cut up com- 
fortably in about an hour”). Instructed and delighted 
by learning that ‘ Melangell”’ was the name of a princess 
who crossed from Ireland to Montgomeryshire and there 
established a sanctuary for wild life, probably the first 
of its kind. Moved to indignation by the negligible 
availability in the noodles of officialdom of that 
desiderated concomitant of administrative efficiency, 
a knowledge of how to write plainly. The progeny of 
this dog-English, whelped in the kennels of Whitehall, 
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litters in « ry booK 


iflices 


very and corner of local government 
and, like Mr. Punch’'s A. P. H., Mr. Brown eyes 
the breed with disfavour and is all for the use of the 
whip to teach it manners R.C.S 


Witch-hunt 
Nobody can stand investigation,” says the hard- 
Nobody. If you think you 
can you have led your life in deep freeze 
Archer, the blameless hero of Mr. Irwin Shaw's new 
novel, The Troubled Air, refuses to heed this advice, 
allows his prosaic and unremarkable past to be raked 
over by the political witch-hunters, and succumbs before 
their slander and intrigue. He is branded as a “fellow 
traveller” or Red sympathizer, and loses most of his 
friends and his job as a radio producer Finis. This 
simple plot, an echo of recent real life drama in America 
is brilliantly handled, and the carefully interwoven tract 
for our times is as effective as it is necessary. All this 
The would have 
approved, one imagines, of this satirical propaganda for 
liberalism and rationalism, though he would have been 


sorely désturbed by its heavy emotional undercurrents 


boled business executive 


Clement 


could happen here other Shaw 


\ fine novel, full of wisdom and purpose ABOU 


The Inward Eye and the Outward Eye 
Although his jacket rather forbiddingly deseribes 
Mr. Richard Church as, inter alia,a “ country columnist,’ 
the preferences of his European mind inspire better 
than the Kentish Weald. Country-dwellers, 
mtemplatives, have to take the land seriously 
ys—for even contemplatives must be fed; and 
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the essayist’s casual dismissal of who 


the farmer 
couldn't graze his sheep because the orchard grass was 
soaked with the poisons he put on his apple trees, is 
hardly obliterated by his thankful 
that his own orchard needing fewer drugs, 

The most English of all his 
graceful and alluring tribute to a 
Somerset worthy and writer, Walter Raymond. But 
France is even more akin to his spirit than the fruitful 
loveliness A Window on a Hill overlooks. ‘‘ Fountains 
which describes the playing, after seven 
neglectful years, of the jets d'eau of Colbert's chateau, 
would earn distinction in any anthology. 


acknowledgment 
cherry 
could pasture lambs 


CSSA VS 18 a venerous 


of Sceaux,” 


H. P. E. 


Black or White ? 


Given the conditions of the country, it was in- 
evitable that South Africa would one day produce its 
own brand of the literary “Deep South”: what has 
hampered it hitherto has been the absence of an Erskine 
Caldwell or a Truman Capote. However, in Mittee 
Miss Daphne Rooke shows herself to be a talented new- 
comer with a true dramatic sense of the squalor, the 
suppressed violence, and the sultry heat of her country’s 
temperament and passions. Mittee is the story of a 
coloured girl, Selina, who is intelligent, unscrupulous, 
and feline. She apes the whites who employ her; and 
as well as her food and board she acquires from them a 
formidable array of the sins of the flesh 
high 
and almost limitless rape 
of the 


which go to 


Her world 


is a world of mounting tension, greed, 


drama 
Practically nothing is said 
the boredom 
the 


angst, and the interior vacuity 


make up days of so many “out- 
Miss Rooke has been particularly 
successful in painting the provincial bourgeoisie, the 
smouldering snobberies, and the crude vitality of the 


small-town lift 


spanners . Sut 


t 


that she surveys R.K 
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ALF HERO OF 
LUGG ALLEY THRILLER 


] UNCH-hour sun and a red-and- 
+ green-striped ball drew a tidy 
crowd to Lugg Alley, where United 
Engineering met City Garage for 
the tenth time this season. Ned, 
replacing City’s Judder (out with 
breakdown van), played a prominent 
part despite the fact that he had to 
keep one ear cocked for the tele- 
phone. Winning the toss Alf put the 
sun behind his men, and City’s goal 
was in peril from the kick-off, a 
rasping shot from Charlie in the 
fourth minute hitting the oil drum 
after a notable dash led by new- 
comer Spud in tennis shoes. Right 
and left full-back Ernie, a glutton 
for work, twice stopped home rushes 
up the middle, where it was dry. 
Pressure eased in the twelfth minute, 
a horse and cart taking a short cut 
up the Alley into the High Street. 
On the resumption Ned slid a lovely 
ball across to City centre Viv, who 
was hiding in a doorway. Side- 
slipping a waiting Chuck, Viv 
smashed in a fierce drive from eleven 
yards, which was declared too high 
—a decision which did not altogether 
please the visitors. The ball having 
been thrown back over the wall 
Viv all but atoned by a masterly 
display in the larger of the two 
puddles at the High Street end, 
which had United full-back Mr. 
Dunn flummoxed. Badly splashed, 
Mr. Dunn was assisted off the field 
to hang up his jacket. United 
defence stood firm, and in a hair- 
raising scrimmage in the penalty 
area Viv mislaid his glasses. In the 
confusion United piled on the pres- 
sure, but some smart work by Ned 
and Ginger (involving nice cannons 
off the edge of the pavement) put 
City’s outside-right Mac through 
with a six-yard shot in the nine 
teenth minute. Five minutes later 
Ginger, taking the ball off Mr. 
Dunn’s toes just as the latter was 
opening his sandwiches, made no 
mistake from close in, the spectators 
having to chase the ball all the way 
round the corner into the Regal car- 
park, where they practised drop- 
shots until discovered. Mr. Dunn, 
now limping slightly, announced 
half-time. 
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this is my husband's den.” 


During the interval hot water 
for tea was brought by Tich, one of 
United’s promising reserves, from 
the Elite Snack Bar. Traditional! 
music was provided by Alf on the 
mouth-organ. 

Still two down after the half, 
United stood up refreshed to face 
the sun and quickly regained the 
initiative, their goal having been 
narrowed by six inches when a 
spectator accidentally moved a pile 
of coats. City strove valiantly, but 
United had an early reward when a 
corner kick from Stanley (up three 
steps) skidded in off a piece of coal, 
City cries of “Obstruction!” being 


shouted down. Seven and a half 


minutes later Ned cast a shoe, 
103 


leaving Charlie wide open for a 
lightning raid in which Ginger (now 
playing goalie and full-backs) was 
forced to dodge behind a lady with 
a shopping-bag. Luckily the ball 
struck the right-hand oil drum, 
closely followed by Charlie, but 
three minutes later a rebound from 
the window of the manager's office 
opened up yet another United right- 
wing raid, Alf only narrowly failing 
to connect with his head from a 
centre by a little boy who ran away 
before Mr. Dunn could catch him. 
A tired City now lacked drive. 
Following a sortie by Spud, whose 
Army boots kept the defence at bay, 
Alf rammed home an equalizer 
from a penalty taken against Ernie, 
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cag As 


had picked the ball out of a of Mr. Dunn’s fruit pie on the touch 


hole to bring it back in play, and — line 


stormed in with a header that 


Charlie earned applause with in the City 
Stanley (suddenly darting out ofthe a sizzling left-foot shot 
Elite with his mouth full of cake) daring foray by the United right 
wing which was reminiscent of the 
ght the crowd to its feet in a old Harry—Fred combination 


w shelter but was miracu season, but was given off-side by 
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lision with a postman’s bicy« le 
goal-mouth. There are 
ifter a hopes of having it stuffed with 

gt cotton waste before Friday’s replay, 
but Mr. Dunn will be going home for 


une? 


" Final score: United 2, City 2 


deflected by Ernie (bending man with a rolled umbrella. United Attend 


to fasten a suspender), and hopes of snatching a decider faded half 4 
harmlessly into the remains when Spud trod on the ball 
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THE MAN WITH 


ancient Essex once | saw an ancient man 
Most motionless of men 
By Tiptree, Tolleshunt Knights and Tolleshunt D'Arcy 
ran 
The ancient railway then) 
And in his wrinkled hand he held an oiling-ean 
It was at eventick 
Her slow, belated journey over heaven's span 
She did not rise till ten 


before the moon began 


t the whitewashed railings, silently, he leant 
ation-lantern-shine 
liptree, Tolleshunt Knights and Tolleshunt D'Arcy 
ent 
he ancient railway line); 
Hi 1p was peaked, his blue-clad back was somewhat 
hent 
And from his smoulde ring pipe there came afeartul scent 
Like acrid wood-smoke from the watch-fires of Tashkent 
Mir 1 with turpentine 


uswed by he did not turn his dreaming head 
unbend his back 
lolleshunt Knights and Tolleshunt D'Arey 


ient railway track) 


endance First half 6, second 


l after a ALex ATKINSON 


a 


THE OILING-CAN 
Yet since he did not tumble down, he was not dead 
The hour was passing late he should 
bed 
He seems to serve no useful purpose here, I said, 
And on a night so black 


have been in 


Beneath his stiff peaked ¢ ip I marked his bea ly eye, 
His overhang 


By Tiptree Tolleshun nigh nd Tolleshunt D'Arcy 
ply 


New-fangled buses now 


Upon the platform waited seven men, and I 
And this immobile ancient, standing silent by 
The train drew in, its fiery smoke against the sky 
A lantern at its prow 


And still he did n 10 And there, for all I 
know 


That anciet ill remains 


By Tiptree Tolleshunt Knights and Tolleshunt Db’ Arey 


The ghostly railway trains.) 
He leans against his fence 


his fragrant pipe aglow, 
Watching the phantom 


engines passing to and fro, 
And on his cap the seedlings fall, and mosses grow 
In the soft Essex rains R. P. Laster 


a 
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in America in the mor “gre next time 


ing 
—- fa pet it make 


= me 
next door 


ove and Nees 


0 
Bae 
Children of cight and upwards 
often travel alone by B.O.A.C. and 
love it. That’s because we're 


always ready for children and used 
to them. Our stewardesses, for B.O.A.C. TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU TO ALL SIX CONTINENTS 
example, make doubly sure that 
boys and girls receive every care 
and attention ; many have done 
hospital work, all are trained in 


first aid. Consult your Travel 
Agent or B.O.A.C.: Airways BRITISH BY e e © 
Terminal, Victoria, S.W.1. 
(VICtoria 2923) or Regent St., 


W.1. (MAYfiair 6611). 


s home 


g ire ent’ \ike 





BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION IN ASSOCIATION WITH QANTAS EMPIRE 
AIRWAYS LIMITED, SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS AND TASMAN EMPIRE AIRWAYS LIMITED 











A few drops 


) *LissaroL’, the new, concentrated liquid 
cleanser developed by Imperial Chemical Industries 
Lid., is ideal for large-scale cleaning — where 
safety, simplicity and economy are the important 


factors 


) LissAPOL’ is unsurpassed for the rapid, 
routine cleaning of floors, walls and all similar 
surfaces, and for use in dishwashing machines, 
where its freedom from excessive foaming is a 
particular advantage. Its high concentration — 
a few drops in a bucket are ample for most 
purposes makes it exceptionally economical. 
Being in liquid form, it may if required be 


easily and exactly measured. 


4 *LissapoL’ dissolves instantly, even in cold, 
hard water; it is unaffected by the presence of 
acids, alkalis and other detergents; it leaves no 
scum; and it is harmless and neutral, containing 


neither abrasives nor harmful chemicals 


‘Lissapol 


CONCENTRATED LIQUID CLEANSER 


/ 


rades — forall industrial cleansing applications 


For further information please apply to 


IMPERIAI CHEMICAL 














INDUSTRIES LIMITED, 


LONDON ss 
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rm 
all for 
Eno’s 


It’s good for 


the liver? 


Sparkling ENO’S first thing in the morning is good for the liver. It clears 
the head. The wonderful cence is Cleansing and refreshing to a stale 
mouth. The non habit-forming /axative action keeps the system regular. 
ENO’S is pleasant to take. It contains no Glauber’s Salt, no Epsom Salts. 
A real family remedy. Keep your ‘ Fruit Salt’ handy! 


Eno's ‘Fruit Salt’ 
keeps the family regular 


2/6d. Regular Size—Family Size (double quantity) 4/6d. 








Xerxes the 


the problem of tr orting an arm 


CLEVELAND 
builders of bridges 


EDFINA BRIDGE — EGYPT 


Built im 932 Cleveland 
of water is done efficiently and Cro 


across a mile-wide stre ~ water 
by building the Bridge of Boats 
Nowadays, bridging a large expans« 
four spans 
, “w 261 feet 6 1 and swing 
permanently by linking together a of 180 fect 

sernes of spans. ( 

this type and many other type 


bridge mn all f 





Make shaving an oceasion 


F you just shave and leave it at that, you are missing 
| a grand experience. Follow the sequence of luxury 
shaving that Imp perial Leather os First, use 
Imperial Leather Chubby Shaving Soap— made chubby 
specially to be quick and economical et its rich lather 
be a prelude to all that is to come. And then, when 
ordinary shaving ends, let delight continue. Apply 
Imperial Leather After Shave Lotion, to set your skin 
a-tingling with pleasure, toned and invigorated; and 
finally, Imperial Leather After Shave Powder .. . and 
there you are! Shaved as you have never been shaved 
before, smooth and confident for the day. 


THE LUXURY SEQUENCE 


1. CHUBBY SHAVING SOAP 


Specially designed to present the maximum 
t b it reserve a firm 


urface t ¢ f 
shape roughout ne aving life. One 


Chubby and Refil ill last the average mar 
> 


2. AFTER SHAVE LOTION 


4 refreshing and invigorating astringent 


acterised by the discreet Imperial Leather 


In ha 


3. AFTER SHAVE TALC 


felt but not 


‘cassoms IMPERIAL #4 LEATHER 
Cassone IMI y) d d 20: 4B 4 


Shavi ing Lusruries 


<> MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS IMPERIAL LEATHER TOILET SOAP 








A fine city, NORWICH 


This magnificent Cathedral, 


) Vears ago, stands tod 
men who were filled wit 
Lhrough the centuric it tha 


the vagaries of men and the 


lot SUPprising t 
wded over 1¢ 
+ 
pt Norwich 
sed 


\“ rance 


NORWICH UNION 


INSURANC]I SOCIETIES, NORWICH 
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=| LIGHT-HARTED FABLES Je 


The Dog and the Filly 


A Gay Doc was sitting at a bar with a thoroughbred Filly. 
“What will you lap?” said the Dog, a very experienced 
lapper indeed. “ Straight rum,” said the Filly. “ Light 
Hart,” she added, gently tapping a 
well-shod foot. “Oh I suppose so,” 
said the Dog rather foolishly, “ but 
straight rum isn’t quite-er-y’know 
what I mean...” Impatiently 
tossing her auburn mane, the Filly 
explained that Light Hart is not 
only smooth but utterly, breath- 
lessly discreet. And to cutalong story 
short, they drank happily 


~~ 
, 


LIGHT HART 
the pale ary RU M 


We Good mixer as it is, Light Hart can best be judged 
BLENDED xD TLED BY UNITED 8UM MES 
SOLF Dist ! J L aos " 


water. Try it 
Mite 


B &@ CO, LID., ST. ALBADS HERTS 


lo be repeated 


Is your hair 


‘I do not think I have ever watched a rainy rugger 


dowdy, lifeless e | match in such comfort before’ sighed the Vicar. 


Do people whisper behind your back! «Pear me, how things have changed!’ 
Do people class your hair as ““dowdy’’? If it’s 
dry, lifeless, or if dandruff shows on your part- | ,y, , ; ge 
inoeundh cules die probably do! Soant ~neet | * Yet not entirely the Vicar went on. ‘As I was - er - 
These things are signs of ugly Dry Scalp — and 
you can end Dry Scalp with a 20-second daily | viewing, I was also smoking. J was smoking the self- 
Oh-oh Dry Scalp! massage with ‘Vaseline’ Brand Hair Tonic. | 8» = 8: ing the s It 
Dry, lifeless, untidy hair, or Don’t just rub—move the whole scalp. Your | 
flakes of dandruff in his hair will become easy to comb, easy to keep in 


| same tobacco as I smoked in my Twickenham days. 
ae oe 8 Pay hs place. Geta bottle of ‘ Vaseline’ Hair Tonic noo! 


Scalp. Is this vou? Price 2 9d. and 4/3d. a bottle, inc. tax. — . m 
tate . ales : » | No, Three Nuns has not changed. You can speed up 
the world — but Three Nuns remains blissfully slow. 
You can aim at progress—but Three Nuns has 


already reached perfection. Now, Sir, let us refill 


our pipes—and then, on with the show!’ 


The difference in your hair after the daily ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic 


treatment is amazing! Hair looks healthy, well groomed, naturally 
glossy. Get ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic today 


. * 
Vaseline HAIR TONIC 


THE DRESSING THAT ENDS DRY SCALP eo . , | eee 


ORIGINAL BLEND - EMPIRE BLEND 





of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd, Glaszow 








Vaseline" is the registered trade mark of the Chesebrough Mfg Co. Lt 








“SANATOGEN” | 
TONIC WINE | In every age, in every language 


An < 








there is nO 


substitute for 


ahtics Of arf 
properties 
Proy , 





1 lrad ark 








RUB |MANS For moments like these . . . 
4 RUB OUT \@a@ ) 
PAIN * 
Natures Way 


wr ye ee! phy a! pe you in ’ Ss? } ok = Z 
heathen ie, Teat ) Some Not the cheapest... 





Nature's way 


Rubbing with a ' ik Ss . 
+ ‘ \ a but the best 


bs away 


... your “oxygen-clean” dentures 


will put you at ease 


YOU WILL NEVER be self-conscious about 
Ms your dentures (or your breath) if you steep 


(i Be 
Y Mn ey hem daily in a solution of Steradent 


WORDS 


i Oe Steradent is specially made for dentures: to 
- . . eep them “oxvveen-clean After steeping in 
Elliman’s Embrocation Steradent they emerge spotless and sparkling 
\ ee ed it sted Dy enerat ‘ 


ed . o rwnee ‘ disinfected and deodorised ; freed from dishgur 
g film, stains and odours: every corner and 
RWEUMATIC PAINS, LUMBABO.| ooo ice shorouvhly, safely purified by oxygen Steradent 
SCIATICA, STIFFNESS, etc. 1Sd. and 2 64 


Steep your dentures 
“oxygen-clean” in 
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What’s in that basket, Mrs. Ellis? 


Flour is never actually se/f-raising. It depends for this property upon 

the addition of aerating powders. Most of these, in turn, depend on food 

phosphates supplied to the miller by Albright and Wilson. There is scarcely a shopping 

basket throughout the country which does not carry, anonymously, in at least one of its 


packages, some part of Albright and Wilson's output of essential phosphate products. 


8) Chemicals for Industry QUESTOR MAIRTTR ONE 


49. PARK LANE, LONDON. W.1 
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“MADFAIR: CARPETING : 
PRICES NOW REDUCED aes eal An Annuity 


r Samples 


will offset reductions in income 


For a man aged 65 (or woman aged 70) the gross 
income for life from an annuity would be over 10°), 
of the purchase money 
For residents in some countries payments are exempt from U.K. Tax) 

4 \ \ Enquire for details at your age 
in twe qualities 


Half thickness 2. Pull thickness 
per 


aie rom QV Fe, Z ~ | The Equitable Life Assurance Society 


1 
' tthe . or. 44 5 a Pome _— No agents (founded 1762) No commission 


ble mp of the 


— poe 19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
MAYFAIR MAIL ORDERS LTD. nna 6H), 16. . . ‘a 














“4 = ™. 
- 


Trial box of 25 


36 6 
post free <@ 


GREENSLTD 


Wine & Cigar Merchants 
37 & 38 Royal Exchange, London, E.C.3 


{ wets Y =— 
vualitv that tobacco has 


CHRISTYS’ * HOYLAKE”’ CAP 
nothing better to otter 





it assures the tranquil en- The new streamlined cap as worn by Max 


oyvment of amindcontent Faulkner — apart from its association with 


Cc e tees and bunkers it is just as much at home at 
hairman the steering wheel of the right type of car 
Tobacco 


oe), ~~ | CHRISTYS’ CAPS 
Ne BBA. OBTAINABLE FROM 

CHRISTY & CO. LTD., 35 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C.3 W [ HOPES 
(Entrance in Lombard Court) 


and good class men’s shops everywhere LONDON GRACE: 


THE STEEL SHORTAGE 


X 
#8 <g C * 2 7 
: ror Acid Indigestion 
Demand for steel still greatly exceeds supply, . 


Vedas en ee ee a eee abe 
but Adams & Benson may be able to help you. 




















OE OE TI AM SO QOUCH to relieve acidity 
: 2 meeaien teat SO PLEASANT (to taste 
my w, HANDY for pocket or bag 
ADAMS & BENSON LTD. 


ona 9 
ALBION, WEST BROMWICH, STAFFS MILK or MAGNESIA 


TABLETS ye 
‘PHONE: WEST BROMWICH O56! 30 Tablets 15 + 75 Tablets 210 +150 Tablets 1 


* THE HAS. MH. PHILLIPS CHEMICAL CO., LTD, 
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WINDOW ON 


THE FUTURE 


A great new oil refinery with a projected capacity of 
4,000,000 tons a year is being erected by Anglo-Iranian 
on the coast of Kent, at a cost of some £40,000,000. 

Their three existing refineries in the United Kingdom 
already have a combined annual capacity of over 
6,000,000 tons. 

In many other countries the refineries operated by 
Anglo-Iranian and its associated companies are 
increasingly contributing to the world’s supply of 


petroleum products. 


THE BP stieLo i THE SYMBOL OF THE WORLD-WIDE ORGANISATION © 


Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 


LIMITED 





ORIENT LINE. 


WITWELSAYV 


Lucozade 


the sparkling 
| drink 


= 3d 
out 
2/6 Deposit 


(returnable) 


When seasonal ills make inroads on the body's 
supplies of energy, Lucozade comes to your aid by 
providing g/ucose —one of the best of all energy foods. 
It does not tax the most delicate digestion and it quickly 
provides renewed vitality. Get a bottle today; you'll 
find Lucozade invaluable in sickness and in health. 


Replace lost energy with 


Lucozade 





LUCOZADE LTD., GT. WEST ROAD, BRENTPORD, MIDDK. 
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VAPEX — 
A A: 


B-R-E-A-T-H-E THE VAPOUR 
FOR PROMPT RELIEF 


Use the Vapex Inhaler—which contains 
Vapex in a most convenient form, ideal 
for daytime. At night put a drop of 
Vapex on the end of your pillow. For 
chest colds rub in Vapex Volatol. 
Vapex Inhaler 
Vapex Inhalant 


Vapex Volatol 


BREATHE FREELY 


Let me 


give you another 


says OLD HETHERS 


A 


XQ GGGEE 4 
SS 





Dancing is a thirsty business and 


no mistake The tunes have Yy G 
Wii 


changed a lot since my young W y 
days, but there’s one thing that’s Wy 
still a first favourite and that’s a WY 
wae - cool drink of Robinson’s. I don’t Z 
BENEFITS THE om nett ~~ : know how many I’ve poured out 
AND yer ot . already this evening and still they 
THE ILL-NOURISHED nario" clamour for more. It’s got that 
little extra something — it’s made 
with Robinson’s Patent Barley 
: bd 9 Lemon B ARLEY 
WHUMOL LIMITED. NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.«. 8H] ERIE SOTE S or Ornge | WATER 


¢ ove ¢ Medical F e1s.0n 








CVS-2618 
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By appointment to 
Has Majesty the King 





Ti on 


The combination of silence, power ar 
» ald 
Rover Seventy-Five engine wou 
remarkable car. Combine it with 1 
giving room tor six wit! 


{ 


s traditional quality of app 


and you have a product that ghtly describ og 
“One of Britain’s Fine Cars.” w 


yk Se ). 
\ ste of ( Srilain s —7me Cars Votrix is the perfect accompani- 
Cc 


ment to good Gi nd the result 
is very pleasing if you mix it 


correctly. Try two-thirds Gin and 
one-third Votrix,and you can't go 
wrong 

“ 


THE ROVER CO. LTD... SOLIHULL, BIRMINGHAM also DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, LONDON 








CVS-164 





14 ct. Gold nib. Iridium tipped: 
wide choice for your handwriting. 


BR 
A 
Ss eager $s Gin A 2 
A 
A 


Oceans of ink. Maximum 
take-up ensured at one filling 


Model No. 44 
Easy twist-fill. Nothing . including tax 


to take-off. One twist 





and the ink’s in. 











Everyone’ eager for Or CO, 
SEAGERS Svan Dens 


of OF. MABIE. TODD & CO. LTD., Swan House, Whitby Avenue, Park Royal, N.W.10 
“«& p> Service Depots & Showrooms : 110 New Bond Street, London, W.!, 
— 33 Cheapside, London, E.C.2, and 3 Exchange Screet, Manchester, 2. 





The Lonpon CHARIVAR 


exports 


Things happen when you putacarin_ will work, the engine will start and 
a Turkish bath — and things happen _ the driver is likely to keep an unruffled 
when you put itintoarefrigerator,too! temper 


» re } } he » ny 
They are much the same things that such tests — there are dozens of them 


are not particularly special. Any car 

going through production is liable to 
has to face the merciless Canadian . 

be pounced on by our professional 

winter. . 
fault-finders (like the gentlemen in the 
polar outfits). And the “okay” from 
them is quite a distinction. 


happen when a car gets out and about 


in the Singapore summer, and when it 


That's why, in the Nuffield Organiza- 
tion, we test cars so carefully under 
both extremes. The Turkish bath tests 
the overheating safety-margin of the By this constant testing, quality is kept 
engine and the behaviour of the Under the most rigid control, a policy 
carburetter, which are quite importen which pays handsomely when it comes 
factors incar-performancewhen you're to earning dollars in the export 
on a tea-plantation 80 miles from markets. That's something which is 
anywhere. The refrigerator test tells us widely approved .. . even by our 
that in the severest winters the controls _ professional fault-finders! 


ev Left te chance - by 


NUFFIELD ORGANIZATIO! 


TRACTORS 


business Nuffield Exports Limited, Cowley, Oxford, and at 41 Piccadilly, London, ¥ 
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